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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Suffrage Convention will 
be held at Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 25 to 30. 
Notice that this is a slight change from 
the date as first announced. 





see 


Mayor Quincy of Boston, in his recent 
message to the City Government, referring 
to the value of women in the management 
of public institutions, says: 


I am thoroughly convinced also that dis- 
tinct advantages are gained by giving 
representation to women in connection 
with public work of this character, and in 
accordance with this view I have increased 
the number of women upon the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor from two to three. 





<---> ___—__ 


The Secretary of State for Wyoming 
has made a compilation showing the 
number of votes cast at the recent elec- 
tion, the number of women voting, and 
the percentage of women voters in the 
State. The tetal vote was 21,797. The 
number of women voting was 7,122, or 
32.62 per cent. of the whole number of 
voters. It is estimated that 90 per cent. 
of the female population of the State par- 
ticipated in the election. The vote of 
the State has been increasing, although 
slowly, ever since the State was admitted. 
In 1890, the first year of statehood, the 
vote was 16,082; in 1892, 16,706; in 1894, 
19,290, and in 1896, 21,797. 


—~<>-2->——_————————— 





Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn, president of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, tells us in a 
private letter that the able article by 
Charles Chapman in reply to Bishop 
Doane, the conclusion of which is pub- 
lished in this week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
was written ‘‘for love of the cause and of 
his mother.” 





-_--_— 


Dr. Grace N. Kimball lectured in Bos- 
ton last week on the Armenian situation. 
As she speaks from long personal experi- 
ence in Turkey, her opinion carries weight. 
She says it is dangerous for foreigners 
living in the Turkish Empire to write 
freely about what goes on, and hence she 
finds that there are many very intelligent 
Persons in America who do not under- 
stand the situation. It is hoped that all 
our readers will peruse with care her 
address in this week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
temembering that her testimony on this 
much disputed question is that of an 
expert, 











-_<-- 


One pleasant incident of Dr. Grace 
Kimball’s visit to Boston we may be par- 
doned for telling. The Woman's Jour- 
NAL had been sent to her fora few months, 
its editors thinking that she might be in- 
terested in the items about Armenians. 
When Dr. Kimball met the junior editor, 
she began almost immediately: ‘Do tell 
me about your paper. I think it is a very 
800d paper. I started with a prejudice 
against it, but I find it full of interesting 
things and extremely well edited. I think 
you steer a very straight course; you con- 
trive to be strong-minded enough without 
being too strong-minded!”” ‘Ah,’ said 
Dr. Elizabeth Thelberg, who was with Dr. 
Kimball, “I could have told you any time 
during the last ten years that I could not 
do without the Woman’s JouRNAL.” 





AS we go to press the sad news comes 
of the death of Judge Merrick, of Louisi- 
ana, Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick will have 
the sympathy of many friends. 





PROF. HYATT TO LECTURE AGAIN. 


Prof, Alpheus Hyatt will repeat his lec- 
ture on ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a Purely 
Biological Point of View,” by invitation 
of the Cambridge Political Equality Asso- 
ciation, in the vestry of the First Parish 
Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass., at 7.45 P. M. on Jan. 27. Men as 
well as women will be admitted. 

The Cambridge Political Equality Asso- 


| ciation has invited the Cambridge branch 


of the remonstrant association to be pres- 
ent, and the invitation has been accepted. 
The remonstrant branch in Cambridge 
numbers about fifty members, and Mrs. 
Arthur Gilman is its chairman. ‘*The Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women’”’ is also 
invited, and so are all the Suffrage Asso- 
ciations and individual suffragists in and 
near Boston. Five Harvard professors, 
some in favor of equal suffrage and some 
opposed, are coming to take part in the 
discussion. Altogether, it promises to be 
a noteworthy occasion. 

The proceeds are to be devoted by Prof. 
Hyatt to original researches on special 
problems in evolution. 

Tickets, price 50 cents, may be obtained 
at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, or 
from the secretaries of the different As- 
sociations. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the 
‘Grand Old Man,” has given up the prin- 
cipalship of Newnham College, Oxford, 
which she has held for fifteen years, in 
order to remain with her father and 
mother. 

Prof. Emma Maud Perkins, of the Cleve- 
land (O.) College for Women, was one of the 
speakers at the Forefathers’ banquet given 
by the Congregational Club of that city 
on the evening of Dec. 21. She told of 
the virtues and heroism of ‘ Pilgrim 
Women.”’ 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland, with several of 
her classmates, is to make a present of a 
beautiful stained-glass window to Welles 
College, where she was formerly a student. 
The shape is a half-circle. Mrs. Cleve 
land, assisted by John Lafarge, has de- 
signed the window, selecting as the main 
feature a large figure of a young woman. 


Mrs. Gertrude Crotty Davenport has 
just published the Radcliffe College mono- 
graph No. 8. The problem discussed, in 
this book of over fifty pages, is how far 
are the methods of formation of the aili- 
mentary canal in all the higher animals 
reducible to a single type? Mrs. Daven- 
port carried on her studies for this paper 
at the Agassiz Museum. 

There are now three Wellesley College 
clubs in Massachusetts—the Boston Club, 
Miss Agnes W. Damon, secretary, Arling- 
ton; the Northfield Club, Miss Edith Ban- 
croft, secretary, Northfield; and the Wor- 
cester Club, Miss Mary W. Lincoln, secre- 
tary, 18 Claremont Place, Worcester. 


At the annual reunion of the Robinson 
Seminary Alumna, held recently at Ex- 
eter, N. H., Mrs. William B. Burlingame, 
of Concord, read a paper on ‘The State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs,”’ in the list 
of which the Seminary Alumnz Associa- 
tion stands first. Among those present 
were Miss Alice Brown and Dr. 8S. Ellen 
Palmer, both of Boston, and both semi- 
nary graduates. 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst, 
Mass., is giving talks before women’s 
clubs upon ‘“‘The Cruise of the Coronet.” 
The Coronet was a private yacht, placed 
at the disposal of the Amherst scientific 
party, including Professor Todd, to visit 
Esashi, on the northern coast of Japan, 
for the purpose of viewing the total eclipse 
of the sun on Aug. 9. This was a point 
eight hundred miles north of any place 
where a foreigner had ever trod. Mrs. 
Todd spent much of her time while in 
Japan with the ancient and interesting 
race of Ainu, the aborigines of Japan, 
most of whom live in the island of Yezo. 
She was the first white woman to visit 
them, and learned much that no one else 
had been able to discover, as they are a 
very isolated race. In this she was much 
helped by a Japanese who accompanied 
her, and who could speak the Ainu lan- 
guage. Mrs. Todd has already written 
something of her adventures among them, 
and will publish a series of magazine 
articles during the winter on her travels. 
These will afterward probably be pub- 
lished in book form, and will make a val- 
uable addition to the literature on the 
Japanese. F. M. A. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 28th annual meeting of the Massa- 


| chusetts W. S. A. opened in Park Street 


Church, Boston, on Monday afternoon, Jan. 
11, with a good attendance, The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, being kept 
away by illness, the first vice-president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, occupied the chair. 
In her opening address, Mrs. Howe said, 
in part: 

This 28th anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association carries 
me back to its first meeting, when I came 
disposed to carp and criticise, and went 
away fully converted. This is a happy 
occasion for me, for nothing has added 
more to my sense of the worth of life than 
my connection with the suffrage move- 
ment, 

Those of you who sing in the Handel 
and Haydn remember the great chorus, 
“The Lord gave the word; the company of 


| those that published it is a great host.” 





Woman suffrage is one of the words the 
Lord gives. Some of the seed falls on 
stony ground, some is choked by the 
thorns, but some falls on good ground, 
and brings forth fruit in large proportion. 
It was very much choked with thorns and 
fell on very stony ground in the beginning 
of this movement. But you all remember 
how a little girl sat on a stool at her 
mother’s side and made inquiries as to 
why women were in subjection. Her 
mother told her that the Scripture said it 
was the lot of women, Fortunately for 
us all, she refused to be satisfied with this 
answer. The doubt grew with her growth. 
You all know her story—fhow she worked 
and obtained the highe# education at a 
great cost, and how ingfher later years 
Lucy Stone made the wogld better for all 
women. 

The great progress of the equal rights 
movement is astonishing to us older ones 
—a whole new world emerging, State after 
State coming forward out of what used to 
be set down on the maps, when I was a 
little girl, as ‘‘the Great American Desert.” 
It recalls another text of Scripture. When 
the Jews were priding themselves on 
being the children of Abraham, you re- 
member the dear Lord said, ‘God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.”’ So out of the desert and out 
of those forests and wildernesses are rising 
up new commonwealths, in which women 
have equal rights. It is worth having 
lived a long time to see so grand an un- 
folding of the divine order. You cannot 
all look back as far as I, but I can look 
forward with all of you and see the bright 
future. 

These Western sisters have gone ahead 
of us and got full suffrage, while slow old 
Massachusetts, with much grumbling, has 
got along as far as school suffrage, and no 
farther. Yet old Massachusetts, the State 
of Garrison and Phillips, of Theodore 
Parker and Whittier and Emerson, ought 
to be first in every race for a divine prize. 
It is a shame that we are still so few; but 
let us make up for our fewness by the 
strength of our earnestness. As Xeno- 
phon’s little army, with its true discipline 
and superior courage, could go through 
the barbarian hordes of Asia, so let our 
little suffrage army go through the hosts 
of this barbarous resistance to progress, 
in virtue of its discipline and courage and 
the true principle which it represents. 


Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN made a brief and 
bright speech. She told of a woman who 
once held up her finger with the wedding 
ring on it, and said, ‘I have all the rights 
I want,’’ passing by on the other side like 
the priest and Levite, indifferent to the 
fate of women less fortunate than herself. 

MRS. STANSBURY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Howarp S. STANsBuRY, of Den- 
ver, said, in part: 

The chairman has spoken of Massachu- 
setts women. Massachusetts women have 
no occasion to be discouraged. Colorado 
is part of Massachusetts, and our victory 
is your victory. It was not the result of 
the superior ability of Colorado women, 
or the superior justice of Colorado men. 
If Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell and 
others had not sown the seed on the rocks 
of our mountains in 1876 and 1877, Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt would not have come to us 
in 1893, and we should not have gained 
the suffrage. We felt this, and when the 
victory was won, we stood up and sang: 


‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord.” 


After suffrage was granted, the first 
thing was to secure the registration of 
women. It had been said that it would 
be hard to get them to register; but when 
women have power they are looked out 
for. An arrangement was made for regis- 
tering them at their homes, The registra- 
tion showed that illiterate foreign women 
took little or no interest in suffrage. It 
was a very aristocratic registration, with 
a large representation from Capitol Hill. 

The first general election at which 
women voted was in 1894. It called out 
all the latent partisanship in the State. 
In Populist circles all over the country 
the statement that the women defeated 
Gov. Waite is now used as an argument 
against woman suffrage. I want to say to 
any Populists there may be in this audi- 
ence that Gov. Waite was defeated be- 
cause his administration had caused so 





much dissatisfaction that it made a split 
in his own party. 

Three women were elected to the Leg- 
islature, one from Pueblo and two from 
Arapahoe County. One had been a re- 
monstrant, but she made a pretty good 
member, and introduced three good bills, 
among them the bill for a State Home for 
Dependent Children. Another woman 
legislator, the Hon. Mis. Cressingham, 
had four bills, one of them providing that 
all the public schools should be taught in 
English. Some were still taught in Span- 
ish. The third woman, the Hon. Mrs. 
Holly, introduced and carried through a 
bill raising the age of protection for girls 
to eighteen. Not one of the three women 
introduced a single bill that could be 
called sumptuary. They laid party aside 
in legislation, and worked for what seemed 
to them the best measures. One of the 
most popular was the initiative and refer- 
endum. Another that received the gen- 
eral support of Colorado women was a bill 
in the interests of prison reform, provid- 
ing for indeterminate sentences. Several 
of the women’s clubs make a specialty of 
civil service retorm. A billfor the reform 
of the primaries is generally approved by 
the women, and will in all probability be 
passed by the next Legislature. 

When suffrage was first granted, we 
were told we should never go to the 
primary meetings. We asked our hus- 
bands, ‘Is it our duty?” They answered, 
“It most certainly is. Everybody ought 
to go, but nobody does.’’ We inquired, 
and found that nobody ever had. But 
when we said we were going, they put on 
their overcoats and went with us. One of 
the marked results of woman suffrage has 
been to bring out a much larger attend- 
ance of men at the primaries, 

Among the bills that were passed as a 
direct consequence of woman suffrage 
were the bill giving mothers an equal 
right to their children with the fathers, the 
bill raising the age of protection for girls, 
and the bill establishing a State Home for 
Dependent Children. We have found that 
itis necessary to provide against incorri- 
gible parents rather than against incorri- 
gible children. We think it may be safer 
to stop raising criminals than to devote 
time and strength to reforming them after 
they are raised. A State Home for crimi- 
nal girls is one of the things that the 
women want, and that will undoubtedly 
be established by the next Legislature. 

We have discovered that municipal gov- 
ernment should be business, not politics, 
Women can see no earthly sense in voting 
for some man who has failed in conduct- 
ing his own business, and setting him to 
conduct the business of the city. 

You must remember that we are not 
really Colorado women, only Colorado 
women by adoption. Nobody was born 
there. I consider that it would be a credit 
to have been born there; but almost all the 
citizens of Colorado came from other 
States. I have here a letter from Hon. 
Martha Conine, one of the three women 
just elected to the present Legislature. 
She was educated here in your schools, 
married a Lynn man, and lived in Massa- 
chusetts till 1880. She writes: 


MRS. CONINE’S LETTER. 


“The women of Colorado are learning, 
I think, the lesson which was set for them 
in the first campaign, i. e., that woman 
can never hope to outwit the gang, and 
that she will never receive the recognition 
to which suffrage entitles her, until she 
refuses blind allegiance to party leaders. 
The tendency is rapidly increasing toward 
independent action, and an insistence upon 
good men and women and good measures, 
irrespective of party affiliations. You re- 
member the storm I called down upon 
myself by setting forth such views at a 
club meeting just a year ago. You re- 
member how our president was emphati- 
cally certain that nothing could ever be 
accomplished without party divisions. In 
less than six weeks, she told me she had 
come around to my way of thinking, and 
she urges the necessity of non-partisan 
union, in season and out of season. 

‘‘Attempts in the East are being made 
to prove that the women themselves are 
tired of the suffrage. It would be a very 
biased observer indeed who could find 
anything in Denver to substantiate the 
claim. 

“Winifred Black told Mr. Hunter of 
the News that the N. Y. Journal had sent 
her to make an impartial study of the 
subject, but that she did not approve of 
suffrage herself, and meant to make it as 
‘nasty’ as she could. Her letter seems to 
have created a great flutter in the suf- 
frage ranks, but it does not worry me. 
God can take care of His own truth. 

**As you probably know, my nomination 
was made by a joint committee of two 
parties, and I was endorsed upon two 
other tickets as the avowed representative 
of the women’s clubs. The women stood 
by me right royally. Whatdo you think 
of Dr. Denison himself persuading twelve 
of his Republican friends to scratch their 
tickets for me? I received the second 
highest vote. Many of my North-Side 
friends threw open their bomes for parlor 
meetings, at which others and myself 
were invited to speak. 

“Capitol Hill ladies had ‘scratching par- 
ties,’ a form of entertainment that might 
seem very peculiar except in a suffrage 
State. The Civic Federation endorsed all 
the women candidates. 

“The Civic Federation is growing in 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 


CONCERNING 


OcTAVE THANET will contribute a series 
of her delightful stories to Scribner's 
Magazine during the coming year. 


Miss GRAcE Parron, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, 
has long been one of the faculty of the 
State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 
She is a good speaker, and has done effec- 
tive work for the Democratic party. Her 
political hobby is proportional representa- 
tion; she understands the subject thor- 
oughly, and though it is her hobby, she 
rides it with moderation. She is a young 
woman, alive to the best educational 
ideals of the times; ambitious not for 
herself alone, but to reflect credit on her 
sex and her State. She will make an 
efticient officer. 


WOMEN, 


Mrs. H. M. Coouey, wife of a machinist 
in Kansas City, is herself a skilled ma- 
chinist, and works daily in her husband’s 
shop. She served an apprenticeship of 
two years, and is now trusted to do the 
most delicate work. She handles a steam 
drill with the utmost precision, and has 
bored 10,000 holes in brass tubes in-a sin- 
gle day, a record not attained by any man 
in the shop. Mrs. Cooley is small, but 
muscular, and says she enjoys the work. 
Her husband says she is the best artisan 
he ever hadin hisshop. She has invented 
one or two valuable articles, and does not 
hesitate to repair gasoline or steam en- 
gines when they are brought into the 
shop. 


Miss CAROLINE VAN Patton writes 
from Japan: ‘Mrs, Isabella Bird Bishop 
passed through here (Fukuoka) on her way 
to England via Corea. The day was her 
fifty-fifth birthday. She is not at all well, 
having suffered severely in her recent 
journeys through Corea and China, but 
hopes, after publishing her book on Corea, 
to return again to the Orient. Sheis an 
excellent photographer, and takes photo- 
graphs everywhere, which she purposes 
to sell in aid of medical missions. Mrs. 
Bishop travelled in Armenia three or four 
years ago, and reported in England what 
she had seen, Thereupon she was officially 
notified that she could never again set foot 
in Turkish domains.” 


Mrs. CADWALLADER GUILD, an Ameri- 
can, who has studios in both Frankfort 
and Berlin, is the first woman commis- 
sioned by the German Government to fur- 
nish an art contribution to the pub- 
lic buildings. Postmaster-General von 
Stephen has ordered from her two statues 
representing the Post and the Telegraph, 
to be placed on the new General Post- 
office in Berlin, The citizens of Frankfort 
presented to Herr von Stephen Mrs, Guild’s 
beautiful bronze statue of Eliktron, which 
probably paved the way for this further 
order. Mrs. Guild has also recently ex- 
ecuted a bust of the Princess of Saxe- 
Altenberg. It is now on exhibition in 
Berlin, and is creating a sensation by its 
beauty and original treatment. 


Mrs. SARAH T. PLATT, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver, is said by Mrs. 
Martha Strickland to be the best woman 
presiding officer inthe United States. She 
has been three times elected president of 
this club, the largest in Denver. She be- 
lieves in rotation in office, but the matter 
has been taken out of her hands. The 
members simply refuse to consider any 
other person for the place. The club has 
over 600 members, including the leading 
society women of the city, as well as the 
professional and business women, and 
is steadily increasing in numbers. From 
the first, Mrs. Platt has been in favor of 
keeping the dues low, and surrounding 
membership with as little red tape as 
possible. The club, if it is to be of real 
benefit, cannot reach too many wom- 
en. Working on this theory, Mrs. Platt 
has succeeded not only in making the 
club thoroughly representative, but in 
bringing together hundreds of women in 
different walks of life, and uniting them 
into one harmonious whole. While she 
has always been a natural leader, warm- 
hearted, impulsive and energetic, Mrs. 
Platt has become a broader woman through 
her public work. She is a firm believer 
in equal suffrage, and has no sympathy 
with the few ultra-fashionable ladies of 
Denver who rebel against adding the addi- 
tional burden of the ballot-box to their 
heavy social responsibilities. During the 
comparatively short time Mrs. Platt has 
lived in Denver, she has become a power 
for good. No woman is more loyally 





beloved, 
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DR. GRACE KIMBALL ON THE ARMENIAN 
SITUATION. 


Ata meeting of the Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions held at Park Street 
Church, Boston, last week Tuesday, Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball was the principal 
speaker. She said, in part: 


I have been asked to speak of the politi- 
cal situation in Turkey, as well as of the 
relief work. It is very dangerous for any 
one living in Turkey to write freely to the 
foreign press, and I find even some ex- 
tremely intelligent people who do not 
understand the situation. In Turkey we 
have existing side by side two races and 
two religions, the Turks and the Ar- 
menians, Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity. The Turks have the greater 
power, in numbers and authority. But 
Mohammedanism has outlived whatever 
usefulness it may once have had. Itisa 
dying and retrogressive religion, and in- 
evitably places its followers in opposition 
to progress. A dying religion is always a 
fanatical religion. The more the Turks 
feel (and they do feel it keenly) that their 
power is passing away, the more fanatical 
they become. 

On the other hand, here are the Ar- 


menians, numbering in Turkey two mil- | 


lion at the utmost, and scattered all over 
the Empire; a race with a religion antago 
nistic to Mohammedanism, and with an 
independent church, neither Greek nor 
Roman, but Gregorian, a church with a 
glorious history, which is very dear to 
them; a race full of enterprise and the 
spirit of advancement, much like our- 
selves in characteristics, and full of possi- 
bilities of every kind. Here we have 
existing side by side the retrogressive 
Turkish majority, and this small but 
plucky, independent and enterprising 
race, who are the bankers, merchants, 
artisans and laborers of Turkey. It is 
impossible that conflict should not arise. 
Each race and religion looks upon the 
other as unclean, and this antagonism 
runs through all the relations of life. 

I went out to Turkey in 1882 under the 
Women’s Board and the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to do educational 
work. Turkey had just recovered from 
the effects of the Turco-Russian war, and 
England, by the Berlin treaty, had lately 
assumed the protectorate of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey, and had sent out 
military consuls all through the country. 
The Armenians were very hopeful. They 
thought that their five hundred years of 
constantly increasing persecution were 
coming toanend, I remember the feeling 
of hopefulness that prevailed among all 
the more intelligent classes, and how asso- 
ciations were formed in Constantlnople 
and elsewhere to found and maintain 
schools in every Armenian community. 
Bnt every such attempt at civilization 
was distinctly and emphatically opposed 
by the government. No matter how harm- 
less and lawful it might be, it was met by 
severe persecution and negation. During 
the six years from 1882 to 1888 I saw the 
hopes of the Armenians fading, as they 
gradually saw the futility of English in- 
terference, and the fact that the promised 
reforms were not to be realized. 

In 1888 | returned to America. Going 
back to Turkey in 1892, 1 found the con- 
dition of things much worse; hopelessness 
everywhere; the Armenians feeling that 
all doors were closed to them. The pre- 
cautions of the cholera quarantine had 
been used not so much to keep out the 
cholera as to stop commerce. The peo- 
ple had practically given up the hope 
of civilization. Hence arose the Armenian 
revolutionary party, upon which some 
persons who have made sketches in Con- 
stantinople throw the responsibility for 
all the ills that have come upon the Ar- 
menians. It is simply justice to explain 
the state of things outof which the revolu- 
tionary party grew. 

That there are revolutionists, and that 
they have had an influence upon the 
course of the Turkish Government, can- 
not be candidly denied by any one ac- 
quainted with the facts. But we, who 
are ourselves the children of a revolution, 
must remember the persecutions the Ar- 
menians have endured for five hundred 
years, and their condition at the time the 
revolutionary movement began. The 
Armenian had no right to live as a man, 
no right to defend his family, no right to 
be educated. The very fact that a young 
man sought to be educated was enough 
to bring him under suspicion of the gov- 
ernment. Nothing more was needed, in a 
multitude of cases, to cause him to be 
cast into prison, and kept there for years 
without trial until his young life was 
ruined, and then be sent back, a wreck, 
upon the hands of his friends. And after 
such imprisonment he was expected to 
come out a loyal subject. No Armenian 
had any future before him as a doctor or 
lawyer. Noone could bring in improved 
methods of manufacture or of transporta- 
tion. 

These oppressions were not individual 
and exceptional, but general and constant. 
The Turkish officials were heaping ill- 
treatment upon the people all the time; 
the sanctities of the family were set at 
naught by them to an extent which you 
in America cannot realize; and all these 
things had been going on for years and 
years. It was from this state of things 
that the revolutionary party arose. 

But what is this revolutionary party? 
Not one per cent. of the Armenians knew 
or cared anything about it. It is made 
up largely of young men who had escaped 
from Turkey to Europe and America, and 
had seen how civilized men lived, and 
wanted to get some of the same advan- 
tages for their brothers and sisters at 
home—a laudable ambition and a praise- 
worthy cause, if ever there was one. But 
they lacked wisdom and leaders. Many 
of them were hot-headed and inexperi- 
enced. Nevertheless, they have tried 
always not to upset the Turkish Govern- 
ment by their own efforts—that they 


realize to be impossible—but to enlist the 
sympathy of foreign nations, and to get 
Christendom to come to their aid. They 
had a reliance on Christendom which the 
outcome has shown to have been mis- 
placed. It was, in part, their efforts that 
stirred up the Turkish Government to 
these atrocities, which have carried off 
100,000 victims, not one per cent. of 
whom were revolutionists. The vast 
majority of those killed were simple, 
poor, hard-working people, trying to earn 
a living and pay the exorbitant and mer- 
ciless taxes. The great indictment against 
the Turkish Government is not for putting 
down a revolution, but that, instead of 
trying to do this, they fell to massacring 
promiscuously. 

I want to thank you all for your great 
interest and sympathy. Apart from the 
pecuniary aid, if you could realize what 
the sympathy meant to the people, you 
would feel amply repaid for every minute of 
time you have devoted toit. All that kept 
hope and courage alive in the Armenians, 
as time passed and they saw that no gov- 
ernmental help was coming to them, was 
that sympathy, prayers and help were 
coming from Christian people. This 
Christian sympathy enabled many to re- 
nounce the offer made to them of life on 
condition that they would embrace Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Early in 1895 we organized in Van a sys- 
| tem of industrial relief whereby Armenian 
women and children were enabled to earn 
a living by spinning, weaving and knit- 
ting. At one time we were supporting 
one-third of the industrial population of 
Van. The cases that were helped were 
rigorously sifted, and selected on a sys- 
tem which might seem to you cruel. 
Wherever there was a bare possibility for 
a family, through any exertions and hard- 
ships, to earn one meal a day by their 
own efforts, we gave them no help. At 
the time of our greatest need, we received 
the invaluable help of the Christian 
Herald, which telegraphed $15,000 to us, 
and enabled us to open five bakeries. 
After the Van massacre, we fed 20,000 
persons daily, through English and Amer- 
ican generosity. So faras I know, no one 
in Van died of hunger. But for your help, 
they must have died by hundreds and 
thousands. We received $80,000, and I 
never wrote a single begging letter. When 
the need was known, the supply came. 

You will be interested to know that in 
the interior of Turkey it is possible to 
support one person for two cents a day, 
and to buy a winter’s supply of fuel for a 
dollar. The people have adjusted them- 
selves to a miraculous process of living on 
one straw aday. Butit is going to be a 
hard winter. There are certainly 40,000, 
probably 80,000, widows and children in 
Turkey absolutely dependent on foreign 
charity.. You see that your help is still 
needed. 

This development of missionary service 
will also prove to some people who do not 
believe much in missions that missionary 
work is not a hard and fast thing, but 
adapts and moulds itself to circumstances, 

Either Turkey or Russia is going to 
rule in the Turkish Empire in the future; 
either Turkey as a corpse revivitied by the 
Powers, or Russia as the protector of 
Turkey. In either case, we shall need to 
establish evangelical Christianity on a 
firm foundation. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, reélected to the 
Boston School Board, has already served 
twelve years. She was the second woman 
ever elected to that body, and has been 
one of its most efficient members. If she 
serves out this term, it will make fifteen 
years of service, a record rarely equalled 
in the history of the board. 


Mrs. Mary H. Kinkade, for a long time 
society editor on the Denver Times, has 
been selected by Miss Grace Patton, the 
new State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Colorado, as her deputy. 


Mrs. Jennie Crays, member of the 
Minneapolis School Board, has just been 
elected president of the Board of Edu- 
cation. She lately gave an admirable 
address before the Minnesota Educational 
Association on ‘What Can be Done to 
Improve the Popular Management of 
Schools.”’ 

The Board of Public Education of Phil- 
adelphia has distinguished itself by being 
the first School Board of a city to adopt 
the School Physiology Journal as a 
text-book, and by suspending the rules in 
order to bring it into immediate use, thus 
giving the teachers of every grade the 
opportunity to supply themselves with 
the means of teaching temperance physi- 
ology. This journal isa monthly publica- 
tion issued by the Scientific Temperance 
Instruction Department of the National 
Ws Gy 2. O. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





Mr. Robert Barrett Browning is estab- 
lishing a school at Asolo, Italy, for the 
benefit of girls employed in the silk mills 
there. 

A reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s “Char- 
acteristics of Shakespeare’s Women,” 
which came out originally in 1832, and 
has long been out of print, is now pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Heroines: Characters of Women, Moral, 
Poetical and Historical.” 

Queen Victoria will personally dictate 
and revise her biography, which will ap- 
pear in 1897. The work will tell the story 





“man’s ‘Look out for gains. 





of the longest reign in the history of Eng- 
land, as the Queen herself regards it. 


Mr. Gladstone writes toa friend: ‘‘The 
book longest in my possession is ‘Sacred 
Dramas,’ presented to me by the author- 
ess, Hannah More, inscribed ‘As you 
have just come into the world and I am 
going out of it, allow me,’ etc.” 

The Inspector-General of Bankruptcy 
in England says in his report that the fail- 
ures among women in business are very 
few compared with those among men. He 
puts the matter in a nutshell, as follows: 
“A woman conducts her business on the 
cardinal principle of making as few losses 
as possible; a man, on the cardinal prin- 
ciple of making as many profits as possible. 
The woman’s maxim is ‘Avoid losses,’ the 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York maintains twenty industrial schools, 
and reaches more than thirteen thousand 
children, most of whom would have been 
vagrants without its care. It has seven 
lodging-houses, in which nearly six thou- 
sand boys and girls were received last 
year. It sends many to country homes. 
Its president is D. Willis James; its sec- 
retary, C. Loring Brace. 

Since the Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association established classes 
for training attendants, some three years 
ago, 150 persons have been taught, and 
nearly all have been constantly employed. 
This philanthropy works good in two 
ways: it fits women for an honorable 
occupation within households, and makes 
it possible for families of moderate means 
to secure skilled care-takers for the con- 
valescent, feeble or elderly persons, little 
children and chronic cases. Classes will 
continue through the winter. Dr. Anna 
G. Richardson is the instructor. Her as- 
sistant, Miss Pope, a trained nurse, goes 
with the pupils to the homes of the sick 
poor, and supervises their nursing under 
the direction of the attending physician. 
The classes meet at Chambers Street 
Chapel daily. People interested in know- 
ing more of this admirable work should 
apply to Dr. Richardson, 92 Charles Street, 
to Mrs. William T. Councilman, 457 Marl- 
boro Street, or to Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, 45 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


The Listener has heard of a lady who 
has made very few Christmas presents, for 
the reason that she has given $4,000 to the 
Armenians, and therefore feels poor. One 
would think she would feel poor; and yet 
in another sense she must feel rich, since 
she has established a large account in 
another world. There is nothing to be 
said in criticism of charity, even if it 
begins a long way from home, and a good 
cause is just as good, notwithstanding its 
distance. But it is not necessary, unhap- 
pily, for charity to go so far in order to 
find worthy objects. There are a great 
many excellent working people who have 
maintained their independence all through 
the recent hard times, who find the direst 
pinch of all upon themin these midwinter 
days. People see good times ahead—no 
doubt they are there, and the faith in 
them is not empty; but when a working- 
man and his family have already got to 
the very end of their resources, the good 
times might as well be years away as 
weeks away. At such a time a littleas- 
sistance, of the sort that may be paid for 
when the good times come pretty svon, 
may be an immense boon; it may prove 
to be the very thing that will save a man 
and a family from pauperism. If one will 
look about him, there are always cases of 
this kind that one may find without an 
intermediary. It is still, unfortunately, 
true that we have the poor always with us. 


The National Children’s Home Society 
is doing an excellent work in finding 
homes for homeless children. Hon. Wil- 
liam McKinley is: president of the Ohio 
branch. 





PRESS POINTS. 





‘‘Women should not vote because they 
cannot fight,’”’ sounds somewhat familiar. 
Last week, four prisoners were attempt 
ing to escape from the Van Wert County 
Jail. They had attacked the deputy 
sheriff, who was in charge, and were about 
to leave, when the sheriff’s wife ran into 
the corridor with two revolvers. One of 
these she gave to the deputy, and, keep- 
ing the other herself, she pointed it at 
the prisoners and compelled them to re- 
turn to their cells. She is too weak and 
nervous to fight, consequently should not 
be allowed to vote. —Lima (O.) Clipper. 

Forefathers’ Day was appropriately cele- 
brated in many places. This day. com- 
memorates the voyage of the famous May- 
flower, and may be participated in by any 
one owning a spinning wheel or brass can- 
dlestick of ye ancient days. It is a wonder, 
however, that some of the many Revolu- 
tionary Daughters’ associations do not 
hold a ‘‘Foremothers’ Day.’ It might do 
the present generation as much good to 
learn about the trials and sufferings of 
the women who were among the Pilgrims, 
as to be forever hearing of the bravery 
with which the forefathers ate Indian 
corn and shot Indians. It is surely as 





heroic ‘to scrub floors as to plough 
gardens; as much romance lurks in the 
shuttle and loom as in the scythe and axe; 
while nobility of character may be ex- 
hibited in cradle-rocking as well as in 
tree-felling. The Pilgrim Mothers gave 
up as much for conscience sake as did the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Their sacrifices were 
perhaps even greater, for a pleasant, 
peaceful home, with no painted braves 
lurking behind the fence and no snakes 
crawling in between the boards of a hastily 
built wall, meant much in those days 
when ‘new women” were unheard of and 
the life of the housewife was that of a 
housewife only.— Boston Home Journal. 


It is imperative that woman now take a 
new stand in the financial world, that she 
be informed as to the financial condition 
of the country, and not only that, but she 
should have the sense of responsibility 
which would make her attend the meet- 
ings of the institutions in which she may 
hold stock. Ifshe had once the feeling of 
moral responsibility toward the financial 
interests of the country, it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the general 
welfare.—Boston Business Folio. 

The year that is closing has been mem- 
orable for its participation of women in 
the political campaign, Each campaign 
finds the great parties more and more re- 
lying upon the active codperation and 
enthusiasm of women. This is the way 
in which women gained such a foothold 
in English politics, and obtained so many 
concessions of the franchise, and in this 
country partisan strife is fast sweeping 
away the two great obstacles to the suf- 
frage movement -— the indifference of wom- 
en to political affairs, and the deeply 
rooted opinion of men that politics is out 
of woman’s sphere. We therefore have 
cause for rejoicing that those who are 
not with us are working for us. Asa 
direct gain to the woman suffrage move- 
ment, the year has brought one new 
star to the suffrage flag, and in another 
State the largest electoral vote ever cast 
for woman suffrage. Great results have 
been obtained, great lessons learned, and 
there is great hope for the future. The 
prospects are that in the coming four 
years there will be at least as many States 
to adopt woman suffrage as the last four 
years have given us; and so the cause of 
justice for women moves on to speedy 
victory.— Woman’s Tribune. 





AMERICAN CITIZENS PROTEST. 





At a meeting of over a hundred citizens 
resident in the city of Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, held at the United States Consulate, 
an earnest appeal was made to the United 
States Government for more efficient pro- 
tection of United States citizens in Tur- 
key. The appeal is based upon an order 
said to have been issued to our diplomatic 
officers to withhold all Government pro- 
tection from those whom they may reason- 
ably suspect of not intending to return to 
the United States. The appeal declares 
that the status of United States citizens 
in Turkey already is assured to them by 
treaty, and that their rights are not limited 
in time, or in any way proscribed. Some 
of them as missionaries, others as phil- 
anthropists or merchants, others for cli- 
matic and sanitary reasons, have taken up 
their abode in Jerusalem under the as- 
surance of the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. Especially 
affected by this order, however, are a 
large number of aged Hebrews who have 
come to that city to spend their last days 
in the land of their forefathers. Such an 
order, it is claimed, is equivalent to an 
act of expatriation, a power never granted 
by the Constitution of the United States 
nor by any act of Congress to be exercised 
by any offivers over their fellow-citizens. 
Therefore it is contended that this order 
is arbitrary, and contrary to law in that 
it deprives American citizens of their 
rights without trial, virtually abrogates 
the existing treaty between the United 
States and the Sultan, a power which is 
vested only in the President and the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and is, therefore, 
not applicable to United States citizens 
domiciled in Turkey. The protest in full 
is presented to President Cleveland for his 
consideration. 

————“( qqV3q30T-S& ——_— 


THE COLORADO MANIFESTO. 





We were not impressed by the political 
wisdom of the popular majority of Col- 
orado on the subject of free silver, which 
was a matter of theory rather than experi- 
ence. But when the leading men as well 
as women of Colorado, of both parties, 
including four governors and ex-gov- 
ernors, all the members of Congress, and 
judges of all the courts, all the State 
officers, the mayor and sheriff of Denver, 
and the presidents of the State University 
and Colorado College, agree in signing a 
statement that equal suffrage for women as 
well as men has worked well in that State, 
and that all rumors to the contrary are 
false, we perforce believe what they say; 
for they have seen and know. It ought 
to work well, for women have the same 





intelligence as men, have a right to the 
same self-rule, and need the same protec- 
tion as men. What was theoretically 
probable now is experimentally proved, 
And yet we shall hear the rumors repeated 
of woman suffrage as a failure, now from 
Colorado and now from New Zealand; 
and these who wish will continue to be 
frightened by them, and will still stand 
in fear of States or colleges that give the 
two sexes equal privileges and rights,— 
N. Y. Independent. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR WOMEN. 








RY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER, 


Mr. Lecky, in his interesting and valu- 
able work on Democracy and Liberty, 
finds cause for alarm in the constantly 
spreading spirit of democracy all through 
Christendom, and, among other dangers, 
he notes the increasing interest and in- 
fluence of women in politics. He is fair 
to our sex, according to his lights, but 
one of the special dangers to which he 
calls attetition is unique. It is their larger 
humanitarian spirit. He thinks that the 
fuller power is surely coming, and that 
their tendency will be to try to reform the 
world by too much legislation. The tem- 
perance question, for instance, is likely to 
suffer in their hands from being treated 
too drastically. ‘The increase which they 
have given in New Zealand to the prohibi- 
tion vote, and the vehemence with which 
they have thrown themselves into this 
cause, appear to have considerably altered 
its prospects. In Canada the same thing 
has been observed.” ‘‘Women”’ continues 
Mr. Lecky, ‘tare on the whole more impul- 
sive and emotional than men; more easily 
induced to gratify an undisciplined or 
misplaced compassion, to the neglect of 
the larger and more permanent interests 
of society; more apt to dwell upun the 
proximate than the more distant results; 
more subject to fanaticisms, which often 
acquire almost the intensity of monoma- 
nia.’’ He instances in this regard: 

The attitude assumed of late years bya 
large class of educated English women on 
the subject of vivisection. What 
tyrant could inflict a greater curse on his 
kind than deliberately to shut it out from 
the best chance of preventing, alleviating, 
or curing masses of human suffering? ... 
What folly could be greater than to do 
this in a country where experiments on 
animals are so guarded and limited by 
law that they undoubtedly inflict far less 
suffering in the space of a year than field 
sports in the space of a day? ... There 
have been ages in which insensibility to 
suffering was the prevailing vice of public 
opinion. In our own, perhaps more is to 
be feared from wild gusts of unreasoning, 
uncalculating, hysterical emotion. 

I think that common fairness compels 
us to acknowledge the partial truth of 
these opinions. Because women are by 
nature more compassionate, because in 
their more domestic lives they see so dis- 
tinctly the immediate results of intemper- 
ance, of immorality, of cruelty, they are 
more likely to be tempted to overlegisla- 
tion and overcoercion, to sweeping the 
whole world clean of sin and error by one 
grand whisk of the broom of the law. 
When it comes to the ‘wild gusts of 
emotion,’’ I doubt if we could much exag- 
gerate the methods of our brothers. Their 
littie ways at a nominating convention, 
for instance, where the correct thing is 
for the delegates to climb on chairs and 
tables, to screech, to howl, to roar, to 
break into sobs, to embrace each other, 
etc., by way of expressing their political 
opinions —and not about any question 
which could be called ethical, either. Nor 
could we well be more tyrannical than the 
students of New Haven the other day 
when they simply ‘“‘prevented”’ one of our 
presidential candidates from explaining 
his position; that is to say, they would 
not allow him to be heard. That we 
happen to think his position wrong does 
not mitigate the injustice of such political 
methods. Our doings could scarcely be 
more hysterical than those in the bedlam 
of the Bourse of any great city, and we 
should find it hard to be more uncalculat 
ing than was our Congress a short time 
ago in receiving the message of the Presi- 
dent concerning Venezuela, when, with- 
out pausing co consider consequences, 
without stopping to compare the unim- 
portance of the issue with the awful con- 
sequences of a possible war, they set to 
work on their resolutions of approval 
with the glee of a parcel of children start- 
ing a fire. 

The fact is, we would do better to say 
that unreasoningness is the tendency of 
the human race, and then we can afford to 
admit that the feminine half, from the 
difference of the conditions in which it 
has been reared, and from that absence of 
responsibility for its opinions which al- 
ways makes people more reckless in theif 
expression, are as yet even more dispose 
than men to act without sufficient com 
sideration. Make every woman respoD- 
sible; let her realize that when she says 4 
man ought to be hung it means that she 
is helping to hang him, and that when she 
advocates a war she is helping to send the 
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men to the field, and after the first wanton- 
ness of conscious power, especially of the 
supposed power to legislate sin and suf- 
fering out of the world, her sense of 
accountability will steady her. And then 
it will surely not be amiss that she will 
bring the humanitarian side of politics 
more nearly to the front. 
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THE BUSINESS WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Business League is a national or- 
ganization, having for its object the study 
of business methods and laws relating to 
persons and property. The head of the 
movement is Mrs. H. W. Strong, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who was led to a realizing 
sense of the average woman’s ignorance 
of business customs through being thrown 
on her own resources by the death of her 
husband. Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson is 
secretary for Massachusetts, and under 
her able leadership our State holds the 
banner for good work and for the largest 
number of Leagues instituted in any 
State. One of these, the Boston Evening 
Business League, meets twice a month in 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL parlors, where 
the study of Economics is pursued, for its 
second year, as preliminary to the more 
important duties of business life which 
women are constantly encountering, and 
to meet which so few women are 
adequately equipped. This League has 
a brilliant list of officers, with Mrs, Chas. 
H. Bond at the head as president; Mrs. 
E. M. Wright and Mrs, A. C. Browne, 
vice-presidents; Dr. Gallup, recording 
secretary; Mrs. A. W. Fitch, 40 Hancock 
Street, corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. 
E. Andersen, treasurer, and Miss A. M. 
Lougee, auditor. B. 





WOMAN’S SHARE IN WAR. 





Mrs. Ida A. Harper, chairman of the 
California State Suffrage Press Committee, 
publishes in the San Francisco Argonaut 
an article entitled ‘‘Women in War,”’ from 
which the following are extracts: 


In our country, the most peaceful in 
the world, what is the war record of our 
women? In one of the most formidable 
Indian wars, in what was known as the 
“Northwest Territory,’ under General 
St. Clair, history tells us, over one hun- 
dred women were slain on the battle-field. 
In all those hard days of pioneer life, 
when the shotgun and the ax always stood 
ready by the door, the woman protected 
her family against the savages or died in 
its defense. There was no danger, no 
hardship, endured by the men that did not 
fall with equal severity upon the women. 

Itis hardly necessary to go into a dis- 
cussion of the services of the women dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution. The pages 
of history, none too partial in rendering 
justice to women, are filled with accounts 
of the bravery, the privations, the sacri- 
fices of the women during this long, dark 
period. On the field, in camp, in the 
hospital, carrying information and sup- 
plies through trackless forests amid ice 
and snow and darkness, denying them- 
selves food and clothes in order to send 
more to the soldiers; toiling, enduring, 
upholding the sinking cuurage of the men 
all through those weary years; does there 
exist a just and intelligent human being 
who will not say that one-half the credit 
of that glorious victory and of all the 
rewards that followed it belongs to that 
noble army of revolutionary women? 

We do not have to search the archives 
of history to learn the part our women 
played in the late Civil War. It is a mat- 
ter of our own personal knowledge. The 
records, which are incomplete, show that 
there were probably ten thousand women, 
with and without regular authority and 
pay, by contract with the War Depart 
ment, by appointment of the Sanitary 
Commission, by order of surgeon-generals, 
sisters of charity, etc., who were in the 
field. In addition to these was an army 
of nurses, matrons, cooks, laundresses, 
etc., all necessary to the soldiers, making, 
perhaps, forty thousand women. There are 
two or three hundred nurses on the pension 
rolls, placed there by special act of Con- 
gress, but. with these few exceptions, the 
Government has never recognized in any 
way the services of those women, many of 
whom are old, feeble and nearly or quite 
forgotten. How many entered the regu- 
lar service, shouldering the gun and knap- 
sack, never will be known; but the num- 
ber, doubtless, runs up into thousands. 
Over five hundred were discovered and 
Sent home; the sex of many was nét de- 
tected until after they had been killed, 
and many escaped detection. The gov- 
ernment did not permit women to enter 
the army, even as chaplain or surgeon, 
and put them out if they attempted it, 
and yet, in the face of this fact, men will 
declare that women shall never vote be- 
cause they cannot go to war! 


It is said that of an actual army, 10 per 
cent. are detailed for hospital and camp 
| service. Women are much more valuable 
in this work than men, and in case of an- 
other war, it would be a good idea to turn 
that part over to the women, and not re- 
duce the number of soldiers to 90 per cent. 
of its strength. But it is also estimated 
that it is necessary for 97 per cent. to stay 
at home in order to keep 3 per cent. in 
the field. These proportions may not be 
correct, but a very large number must 
stay where they can look after the homes 
and children, keep the business going, 
furnish the immense amount of money 
necessary to carry on the war, and see 
that the supplies are sent when and where 
they are needed. In all of these duties 
the women bore their full part, just as 
essential to the perpetuity of the Govern- 
ment as the actual fighting at the front. 
They tilled the fields, they tended the 
stores, and cared for the children; they 
canned fruits and vegetables, and made 
jellies, and prepared lint and bandages, 
apd packed boxes of all these for the 
soldiers, and, by every means in their 
power, raised money to carry on the war, 

Could this great conflict have ever been 
brought to a successful termination with- 
out the Sanitary Commission, which raised 
ninety-two millions of dollars? This was 
carried on under the supervision of Mary 
A. Livermore. So long as history lives 
will be remembered the magnificent work 
of Clara Barton, under whose direction for 
four years was rendered such hospital and 
field service as no army previously ever 
had known, Who can estimate the value 
of Dorothea Dix, Government superin- 
tendent of woman nurses? The plan of 
the Tennessee campaign, showing a mili- 
tary genius that never has been surpassed, 
was the work of Anna Ella Carroll. The 
treedmen’s Bureau, the salvation of the 
negro in those troubled times, originated 
with Josephine Griffing. The Woman’s 
National Loyal League, which rolled up a 
petition of four hundred thousand names, 
and so educated public sentiment as to 
make possible the emancipation of the 
slaves, originated with and was under the 
direct supervision of Susan B. Anthony. 
The splendid services of Anna Dickinson 
were a powerful factor in holding the 
people true to principles of loyalty. 

The roll of honor is too long for further 
calling of names. The immortal Lincoln 
voiced the sentiment that should live for- 
ever in the heart of every American, when 
he said: 

“lam not accustomed to use the lan- 
guage of eulogy. 1 have never studied the 
art of paying compliments to women. 
But I must say that, if all that has been 








said by orators and poets since the crea- 
tion of the world in praise of women was 


| applied to the womenof America, it would 


| ing this war. 


| cannot go to war and 





not do them justice for their conduct dur- 
I will close by saying, God 
bless the women of America!”’ 

Can any man read this record and con- 
tinue to say, ‘‘No woman shall have a 
voice in this Government because she 
fight’? Do the 
services of men outweigh the services that 
women have given to this nation? Lucy 
Stone said: “Some woman risks her life 
every time a soldier is born.’’ Must the 
women who bear and rear the soldiers for 
the protection of the country go also and 
tight by the side of these soldiers? 

There is an increasing tendency toward 
arbitration of disputes between nations. 
This is especially the case between the 
United States and England, the only 
power we have any occasion to fear. The 
newspapers and the politicians are bellig- 
erent factors always ready to urge war 
upon the slightest pretext. It may be a 
good thing to have an element in the 
Government which is not anxious to fight. 
It requires moral and spiritual, as well as 
physical, force to make a country great. 
As a nation we shall never reach to our 
highest and best estate until we have the 
combined influences of both men and 
women expressed at the ballot-box, and, 
through that medium, crystallized into 
the power that governs. 


ee Oa ———— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods writes in the 
Salem (Mass.) Observer: ‘The New Year! 
Let us welcome it with gladness, fill it 
with usefulness; and reach iis close, wiser, 
better, and stronger in the strength which 
never fails.” 


Leaflets teaching kindness to animals 
may be obtained from Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell, Box 163, Bryn Mawr, Pa., National 
Superintendent in the Department of 
Mercy for the W. C. T. U.; also from the 
Humane Education Committee, Room 21, 
61 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


Miss Clara Barton’s report of her relief 
work in Armenia has been issued from 
the press of the Journal Publishing Com- 
pany of Meriden, Conn., in a thick pam- 
phlet, handsomely illustrated. It will be 
sent post-paid, for thirty cents, by ad- 
dressing the American National Red 
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go to Armenian relief. 

The venerable John W. Hutchinson, 
the only surviving member of the famous 
Hutchinson family of singers, whose songs 
for liberty and temperance echoed over all 
the Northern States, celebrated his 76th 
birthday at his home in Lynn, Mass., on 
Jan. 4. In the morning he attended the 
inaugural ceremonies at the City Hall, 
and during the afternoon and evening 
tendered a reception to many of his 
friends from Lynn and elsewhere. 


The Denver Daily News of Dec. 24 
reprints the letter written by Miss Mabel 
Lee of that city to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
.with the following comment: 

Miss Mabel Lee, a bright young woman 
residing in Highlands, has a letter in the 
last issue of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of 
Boston, which exposes some of the 
methods by which Mrs. Winifred Black, 
alias Annie Laurie, gained her alleged in- 
formation for her recent article ina New 
York paper. Mrs. Black made use of an 
old acquaintance to gain the entrée to 
respectable society in Denver. She was 
invited to social functions, and made use 
of the opportunities accorded her in hos- 
pitable homes to gain just sufficient in- 
formation to caricature and turn into 
ridicule her hostesses and their guests. 


-_—-o- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GRUMBLIES AND THE SMILIES. 


Oh, there never was yet 
Such a hard-used set! 
They have to study, or have to sew, 
When every one knows they hate it so. 
And mamma is always a-saying, ‘‘No;’’ 
While Grandmamma’s getting the dread- 
fullest way 
Of asking for something ’most every day! 
At dinner there’s nothing that’s fit to eat; 
And somebody else has the brownest meat— 
Or the soup’s too hot, or the bread’s too dry ; 
And they never did like that kind of pie. 
So they’re grumbly and growly, 
And sulky and scowly, 
Till every one thinks we could get on, with- 
out them. 
Poor Grumblies! I feel so sorry about them! 


But who can be glum 
When the Smilies come? 
They are always polite; and errands, they 
Say, 
Are never too hard or too far away. 
And whether they work, or whether they 
play, 
Their faces are bright as a new-coined dime, 
And they have just the jolliest kind of a 
time. 
And every one’s happy to have them nigh; 
For if ever a bit of a cloud comes by, 
They are whisking it inside out in a minute, 
And finding the silvery lining that’s in it. 
They’re funny and sunny, 
And sweeter than honey, 
And always a-scattering sunshine about 
them. 
Dear Smilies! Why, how could we live with- 
out them? 
—Our Little Men and Women. 


-_e- 


HERM’S MONKEY HANDKERCHIEF. 


When Herm unpacked the birthday box 
that came from his grandma the first thing 
he saw was a handkerchief. It was an 
odd-looking handkerchief, for it had a 
border of red monkeys, and the tail of 
each monkey was hooked to the tail of 
the monkey next to him. In the centre 
was a big red monkey with a baby monkey 
in its arms. 

Herm was delighted with the handker- 
chief. He carried it in his pocket all the 
time, and showed it to every one he saw. 

One day Herm’s mother dressed him in 
his black velvet suit, and put on his best 
necktic—for Herm was going to church 
to be baptized. In the little pocket on 
one side of his jacket she put a dainty 
white handkerchief of her own. 

The church was full of people, and all 
eyes were fixed on little Herm when he 
went up to the baptismal font. He lis- 
tened very quietly as the minister prayed, 
but when he felt the water trickling over 
his face he put his hand in his pocket, 
and—out came that monkey handkerchief. 

It was a very solemn occasion, but it 
was as much as some people could do to 
keep from laughing when they saw little 
Herm wiping his face with that funny 
handkerchief, which he spread out wide. 
One little girl laughed right out. 

‘‘Herm, why did you take that monkey 
handkerchief to church?’ asked his 
mother on the way home. 

‘*Because it was so much prettier than 
the little white one you gave me,” an- 
swered Herm. . 

And he never understood why his 
mamma laughed.— Florence B. Hallowell, 
in Our Little Ones. 





YOU CAN BE WELL 

When your blood is pure, rich and nourish- 
ing for nerves and muscles. The blood is 
the vital fluid, and when it is poor, thin 
and impure you must either suffer from 
some distressing disease or you will easily 
fall a victim to sudden changes, exposure, 
or overwork. Keep your blood pure with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be well. 











HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuengey & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & MARvIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘*Willie, why do you behave so to your 
little sister? You’ve been bossing her 
around all day.”’ 

‘*We'’re only playing, ma,” pleaded Jen- 
nie in her brother's behalf. ‘‘He’s pa and 
I’m you.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘Mary, I hope you took good care of 
my pets while we were away?” ‘Indeed 
I did, ma’am; only once I forgot to feed 
the cat.’ “I hope she didn’t suffer?” 
“Oh no, ma’am; she ate the canary and 
the parrot!” 


“Why don’t you sing out the names of 
the stations clearly?”’’ said an irate rail- 
way passenger toa porter who had just 
delivered himself of the regulation string 
of unintelligible gibberish. 

‘Bill,’ exclaimed that individual to a 
fellow-worker, ‘ ’ere’s a cove as expects 
hopera-singers for a porter’s wages!”’ 


City Man—What do you think of the 
board of directors of the new company? 

Careful—Half of them are people who 
are capable of nothing, while the rest are 
capable of anything. 


Visitor at Farm—Well, this is unusual! 
Why, you are putting all the big apples 
in the bottom of the barrels and the little 
ones on the top. 

Farmer—Yes. Those fruit dealers in 
the city are getting so sharp, they open 
the barrels from the bottom tosee whether 
we farmers are trying to cheat them. 


A ventriloquist out of work, hungry 
and penniless, entered a restaurant, and 
ordered adinner. He had with hima dog 
which apparently gave an order for a 
steak, much to the surprise of the waiters. 
Throughout the meal the dog kept upa 
brisk conversation, and the proprietor of 
the place made an offer to buy the sup- 
posed talking canine. A_ bargain was 
struck, and £20 was paid the ventrilo- 
quist. 

‘‘Have you sold me?’’ the dog appeared 
to ask, 

“Yes, Jack; for £20.” ‘ 

“Then I'll never say another word,” 
said the dog, sadly, as the trickster de- 
parted. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROOTS 27, BOSTON, lass. 











Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 








Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BUOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, boxed, $2.50. 


, Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 
By loay WALLACE HUTCHINSON (I ribe of . 
dited by Charles E. Mann, with an intr 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol 
umes ; Crown 8vo, Price $5.00. 


_ A Manual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China anc Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Ph sically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to tue Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Fre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D 
rhe result of fifty-six years of practical obser va- 


tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially gangsee to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-, Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publis} ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quai to; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreti: g ( harac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTON 
KEENE, {'Graphe.” Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; gure: 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 
A_book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions, Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
aaa New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 
By, 
d 





uction 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
Spiritual Manifestations,” “Redeemer and Re 
eemed,” ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 
The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 


All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 
Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Frice 

1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Ius- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories.* 


. The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.” Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1 50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and so/t Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. ip, 
stamps. 

GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 

204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





OVCVESEABZAB 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 





our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HousE AND 
Home patois best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 


House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
S0000eeeeeesoonsees 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


2018 Columbia Ave, 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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TO NATIONAL AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railways 
as the “Official Route” to the National 
Convention at Des Moines, Ia. Special 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled sleeping cars 
will be run from New York to Des Moines. 
The rate from New York to Des Moines 
will be $27.15, and delegates will be fur- 
nished certificates which will entitle them 
to a return ticket at one-third fare. 

It is expected that the New England 
lines, at their next meeting, will make | 
corresponding reduction from all points | 
in New England to Des Moines and re- 
turn. Those wishing to attend the Con- 
vention from New England should write 
to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., B. & O. R. R., 
211 Washington St., Boston, for rates and 
full information. Mr. Simmons will re- 
serve accommodations in the special cars 
and will also furnish tickets from any 
point in New England through to Des 
Moines, so that baggage may be checked 
through. 

Further information as to date of de- 
parture of the special train, and rates 
from various points in New England, will 
be given in the next issue of the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 





-_-- 


NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 29th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 
26 to 30 inclusive. 

Our Railroad Chairman, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 106 World Building, New York, has 
been very successful in securing the usual 
rate of a fare and third for the round trip, 
and this year from ail the roads. 

Des Moines woman suffragists are en- 
thusiastic over the coming of the National 
Convention to their city, and we are prom- 
ised a warm welcome from the citizens as a 
whole, while the Governor, the Mayor, the 
President of Iowa College and several lead- 
ing clergymen, as well as the President of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, and 
also a leading club-woman of Des Moines, 
will all give the Convention a hearty wel- 
come to the State and city. 

Among the speakers of whose presence we 
are assured are Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary C. C. 
Bradford, of Colorado, Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eleanor Hol- 
brook Blinn, of California, George A. Gates, 
President of Iowa College, Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Illinois, and Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas. RaAcHEL Foster Avery, Sec. 





PROGRAMME OF N. A. W.S.A. CONVENTION. 





Central Christian Church, Cor. 9th and Pleasant 
Streets, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 25-30, 1897. 





Jan. 25. Monday evening, 7.45 o’clock— 
Executive Committee meeting in parlor of 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan. 

Jan. 26. Tuesday morning, 9 to 10 o'clock 
—Executive Committee meeting at church. 
10 o'clock, formal opening of Convention; 
announcement of committees; report of 
vice-president-at-large, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw: report of corresponding secretary, 
Rachel Foster Avery. Tuesday afternoon, 
2 o’clock—Annual address of president, 
Susan B. Anthony: short addresses by State 

residents; ‘‘Equal Rights,’’ Alice Stone 

lackwell, Mass. Tuesday evening, 8 0’clock 
—Reception at the home of Mrs. F. M. Hub- 
bell, of Terrace Hill. 

Jan. 27. Wednesday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Report of Committee on Campaign Condi- 
tions, Annie L. Diggs, Kansas; report of 
Committee on Presidential Suffrage, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mass.; report of treasurer, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; report of Cre- 
dentials Committee; report of Plan of Work 
Committee, Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; 
headquarters’ report, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Penn. Wednesday afternoon, 2 o'clock— 
Memorial hour for Mary Grew, Penn.; 
Sarah Freeman ‘Clark, Georgia; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Conn.; Dr. Hiram Corson, 
Penn.; Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Mass.; 
Sarah B. Cooper, Cal.; Dr. Caroline B. 
Winslow, D. C., and others. Resolutions 
offered by Clara Bewick Colby; short ad- 
dresses by State presidents. Wednesday 
evening, 7.45 o’clock—Prayer, Rev. A. L. 
Frisbie, pastor of Congregational Church; 
addresses of welcome, Francis M. Drake, 

overnor of Iowa; John MeVicar, mayor of 

es Moines; Dr. H. O. Breeden, pastor Cen- 
tral Christian Church; Mattie Locke Macom- 
ber for the women’s clubs; Adelaide Ballard, 
President Iowa Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion; response by the president, Susan B. 
Anthony; ‘‘Duty and Honor,’’ Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, Cal. 

Jan. 28. Thursday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Report of Committee on Organization, report 
of Committee on Course of Study, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, New York; report of Com- 
mittee on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay Ben- 
nett, Ky; report of Committee on Legisla- 
tive Advice, Lillie Devereux Blake, New 
York; election of officers. Thursday after- 
noon, 2 o’clock—Training school for organ- 
izers. Thursday evening, 7.45 o’clock—‘All 
the Rights We Want,’ Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, Ill.; ‘‘The Approach of a New 
Era,” Eleanor Holbrook Blinn, Cal.; ad- 
dress, George A. Gates, President Iowa Col- 
lege; address, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Penn. 

Jan.29. Friday morning, 10 o’clock—Re- 
port of Resolutions Committee; discussion 
of future campaigns. Friday afternoon, 2 
o’clock — Address, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Ohio; short addresses by State prcsidents ; 
discussion of the question: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the propaganda of the woman suffrage idea 


of individual workers,’’ led b 
Ky. Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. Friday 
evening, 745 o'clock — Celebration of the 
Idaho victory, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Martha Hughes Cannon, member of the 
Utah Senate, Idaho; ‘‘The Vision of Free- 
dom,’”’ Mary C. C. Bradford, Col.; ‘‘Who 
Wants to Vote?’’ Laura M. Johns, Kansas; 
“The Point of View,’’ Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Ill.; address, Carrie Chapman Catt, New 
York; close of the Convention. 

Jan. 30. Saturday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Final Executive Committee Meeting in Mrs. 
Callanan’s parlors. 





-_—-—-_— 


SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 





Woman suffrage petitions to the Legis- 
lature now in session should be sent to 
this office without delay. We are glad to 
report that since Jan. 10 we have received 


| about one hundred such petitions, with 


more than 5,000 signers, and they are 
coming in daily. Next week we shall 
publish a complete list of petitions re- 
ceived. 

In every case, they are counted, labelled, 
registered, and mailed to the Representa- 
tive from the town or city where the 
signers reside, with the request that they 
be presented and referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

Never before have we received so many 
petitions in so short a time, and “the cry 
is still they come.’’ Evidently the inter- 
est felt in the case in Massachusetts is 
greater and more widely diffused than 
ever before. 
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EQUALITY IN MARRIAGE. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation voted, in addition to our primary 
demand for political equality, to ask for 
a thorough revision of the statutes regu- 
lating the domestic relations. 

Such a movement is eminently timely 
this year, because a committee of three 
eminent lawyers was appoined by the 
last Legislature to revise the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts and codify the same. It will 
also recommend to the Legislature such 
changes and amendments as seem needed. 

Therefore it is eminently proper that 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation should appoint a committee to 
consider the ppesent laws regulating the 
relation of husband and wife and the 
guardianship of children. Marriage, in 
Massachusetts, is not yet legally, as it 
should be, a lifelong partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. In per- 
sonal and property rights gross inequali- 
ties exist. It is a disgraceful fact that in 
this State, as in many others, the father 
has still the sole legal control of his chil- 
dren, and that married mothers can only 
obtain any legal control of them, in case 
of disagreement, by breaking up their 
homes, effecting a legal separation from 
their husbands, and then applying to the 
courts for redress. If husbands were not 
generally better than the law, this condi- 
tion would be unbearable. But laws are 
made to protect men and women against 
those who are bad, and in the case of 
wives and mothers this protection is very 
inadequate. 

It is to be hoped that the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will take steps to secure 
from this committee, whose chairman is 
Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, Dean of the 
Boston University Law School, a revision 
of the laws, and a recommendation of 
needed changes for the promotion of 
equality in domestic relations. H. Bb. B. 
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ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Several young Armenians aiming to 
study medicine would be glad to work in 
a physician’s family without wages, in 
return for their board and some medical 
instruction. One is recommended by 
Consul Jewett. This young man was a 
high-school teacher in Turkey, and speaks 
English. 

Several other young Armenians desirous 
of a good general education would be glad 
to work for their board mornings and 
evenings in any family where they can 
attend a public school. 

A watchmaker desires employment. 
He was a man of wealth, but lost every- 
thing in the massacres. A trustworthy 
person who knew him in Turkey tells me 
that he comes of an excellent family, and 
is a man of good character. 

Employment is desired by an Armenian 
who understands the weaving, repairing, 
cleansing and coloring of Oriental rugs. 
The cleansing is done by a native process 
which does not injure the fabric. 

A cabinet-maker, who came from Van 
with Dr. Grace Kimball, wants employ- 
ment. A missionary from Van testifies 
that he was the best cabinet-maker in that 
city, and can make most beautiful fur- 
niture. His eldest son, who also wants 
work, is a carpenter and draughtsman, 
and speaks English. They are highly 





demands a non-partisan attitude on the part 


recommended as to character. 


Laura Clay, 





There are still a number of Armenian 
young men who would be glad of places 
to do housework, At & 





FOUND. 


A pair of glasses was found at one of 
the sessions of the Annual Meeting of the 
Mass. Woman Suffrage Association in 
Park Street Church. The owner can 
have the same by calling at the Woman's 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
and proving property. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 28th annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., on Jan. 12, officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs, Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents-at-Large — Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Emma Walker Bacheller, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, Hon. John D. Long, Mary 
F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. Candler, Hon. 
John E. Fitzgerald, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Wil- 
liam A. Bancroft, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe. 

Clerk—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Francis J. Garrison. 

Auditors—Amanda M. Lougee, Richard 
P. Hallowell. 

Chairman of Board of Directors—Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. 

Member National American Executive 
Committee—Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 

Directors-at-Large: 

Mrs, M. P. C. Billings. 

Mrs. E. L. N. Walton. 

Mrs. E. A. Hilt. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mrs. Josephine Currier. 

Mrs. Eleanor A. Noble. 

Mrs. Mary B. Whiting. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

William L Haskel. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 

Directors from Leagues: 

Mrs. E. M. Nutting, Ayer. 

Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, Belmont. 

Miss Mary A. Willey, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Brookline. 

Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Cambridge. 

Miss Nancy Field, Charlestown. 

Mrs. H. G. Crosby, Chelsea. 

Mrs. G. H. Watson, City Point. 

Mrs. James B. Wood, Concord. 

Mrs. Warren Veazie, Dorchester. 

Mrs. Mary Whiting, East Boston. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Moreland, Everett. 

Mrs. V. J. P. Luchsinger, Great Bar- 
rington. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L Bass, Hyde Park. 

Mrs. Abby G. Boutell, Leominster. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Malden. 

Mrs. Marcella N. Clark, Natick. 

Mrs. Emeline C. Whitney, Needham. 

Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, New Bedford. 

Mrs. Carrie Andrews, Newton. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens, Peabody. 

Mrs. J. M. Kingman, Pittsfield. 

Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Roxbury. 

Mrs. Lilias C. Davenport, Sharon. 

Mrs. M. E. Rich, Somerville. 

Miss Sarah G. Osborn, Waltham. 

Daniel G. Hitchcock, Warren. 

Mrs. Francis Wilbur, Wellesley. 

Mrs. L. L. Blood, Winchester. 

Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Woburn. 

Miss Nellie A. Moore, Worcester. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the extension 
of full suffrage during the past year to the 
women of Utah and Idaho, making in this 
country four free States for women, and in 
our brightening prospects all along the line. 

2. That the anonymous reports adverse to 
the working of equal suffrage in Colorado 
ought to be forever set at rest by the re- 
markable statement recently published in 
the Woman’s JourRNAL and Woman’s Column, 
testifying to its good results, put forth by 
the most prominent men and women of Col- 
orado, including four Governors, all the 
State officers, all the judges of the Supreme 
Court, all the Congressmen, the presidents 
of the State University and of Colorado Col- 
lege, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, doctors of divinity, and leading 
citizens of every shade of political opinion. 

3. That men and women together can do 
better work than either sex can do alone, 
whether in the home,the church, or the State. 

4. That the participation of women in 
large public interests will make them more 
intelligent companions for their husbands 
and broader-minded mothers for their chil- 
dren, thus benefiting both women and the 
race. 

5. That it is irrational to exclude from 
suffrage the sex that constitutes more than 
two-thirds of our church-members and less 
than one-fifth of our criminals. 

6. That marriage under Massachusetts 
laws is not yet, as it should be, a lifelong 
partnership of equals, and we call attention 
to the disgraceful fact that in this State the 
fathers have still the sole legal control of 
their children, and that married mothers 
can only obtain any legal control of their 
children by breaking up their homes and 
afterwards applying to the court for redress. 

7. And whereas a commission has been 
appointed to revise and codify all the stat- 
utes of the Commonwealth, and to report 
thereon to the Legislature, therefore, 

Resolved, That this opportunity be im- 
proved to secure if possible a thorough revis- 
ion of the law of husband and wife, the aboli- 
tion of the many existing ee and 
the establishment of a wise and just code as 
to all domestic relations. 

8. That in the decease of Governor Green- 
halge, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, Mrs. William 
Claflin, Charles Carleton Coffin, Mrs. Bessie 
Lockwood, Miss Sarah Southwick, Sampson 
R. Urbino, Miss Olive Amies, Lucy Goddard, 
Mrs. C. W. Slack, and others, we have lost 
faithful advocates of woman’s rights, whose 
places must hereafter be filled by younger 
men and women. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
numbers and influence, and expects to 
take the initiative in the spring election. 
All the reform elements seem to expect it 
of them, and if they start in soon enough 
I think wili fall into line. 

“Of course you read about our much- 
discussed charter. Our whole Arapahoe 
delegation have given most of their time 
since election to considering bills for re- 
form legislation, a thing never heard of 
before, and directly the result of equal 
suffrage. 

“The three women representatives were 
invited to Golden yesterday, by the Sena- 
tor-elect from that district, to visit the 
School of Mines and the Boys’ Industrial. 
We were received in state, as State oflfi- 
cials, and treated royally. The present 
Superintendent of the Industrial is the 
right man in the right place, we think. 
The Industrial School for Girls here in 
Denver we are determined to secure an 
appropriation for, if there is anything 
left after our Leadville Standing Army is 
paid off. The school is admirably man- 
aged, but hampered for lack of funds. 

“IT feel encouraged at the way in which 
the clubs and the women generally exhibit 
a willingness to take up their responsi- 
bilities. Altogether, we need not be 
ashamed of our showing after so brief a 
trial. 

“I do not suppose you can make women 
feel, until they have ‘seen the folly of it’ 
for themselves, the wundesirability of 
making party affiliations. 

“Try to get the club women to give up 
their everlasting old Shakespeare and 
kindred subjects, and to take up the live 
questions of the day.”’ 

Mrs. Stansbury continued: 

All the women’s clubs of Denver, in- 
stead of studying Browning and doing 
fancy work, are discussing the city 
charter. 


Woman suffrage has not given us a per- 
fect government; but it has given us a 
deeper sense of responsibility, a feeling 
that we are brothers and sisters, a con- 
viction that ‘‘who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow,” the realization that 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety, and 
the knowledge that we are a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

MRS. FESSENDEN'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. SusAN S. FESSENDEN, president 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., said, in 
part: 

Whenever the West lays an egg of pro- 
gress, Massachusetts crows. We are too 
close together here to grow; we need to 
go west and have more room, 

Women are not divine, but human. 
When they have the ballot, they will make 
mistakes, and grow by them. That is all 
we can expect, in this world of prepara- 
tion. 

The ballot is not merely a weapon. 
Women are too apt to say: ‘I don’t want 
that man for mayor. Oh, how 1 wish I 
could vote!’ or, ‘I don’t want a saloon 
on that corner. Oh, how I wish I could 
vote!’ The ballot is something broader. 
It is the capstone of civilization, the con- 
necting link between animalism and spirit- 
uality. Women do need the ballot as a 
weapon, to protect the home, to raise the 
age of protection for girls, etc.; but they 
need it also for the broad interests of the 
nation. 

The world will never go right until men 
and women can look into each other’s eyes 
on a level, as equals. Men are as much 
injured as women by the present inequal- 
ity. Mer are made autocratic, and women 
weak, because of their environment. 

We are growing, and the world moves; 
yet within seven days I heard a man say 
it was extremely presumptuous of women 
to want a ballot and a seat in the street 
ear also. If a woman had made that re- 
mark, men would have said, ‘*That is just 
like a woman—no logic about it.’’ There 
is no more connection between suffrage 
and a seat in the street car than there is 
between chewing-gum and the rising of 
the moon. I would give my seat in the 
street car at any time to a woman with a 
baby, or to an old and feeble man. 

One word about the Legislature. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts is not made 
up wholly of good woman suffrage men. 
They are divided on this question almost 
exactly along the line of those who sympa- 
thize with the liquor power and those 
who do not. Lam wonderfully encouraged 
this year by the fact that we have as 
Speaker of the House a man who believes 
in woman suffrage and in other good 
things. 

There is something in me that fights 
against asking for license suffrage. I want 
something broader. But we are going to 
ask for it, because we think we can get it. 
We warn the Legislature, however, that 
we want more. 

I want to say, as my last word to all 
women: ‘Grow, keep growing.’’ When 
we come into this kingdom which is 
almost ready for us, let us be ready for it. 


MRS. TRASK HILL’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. E. Trask HILL said, in part: 


Mrs. Livermore asked me to answer the 
question, ‘‘What benefit would women’s 
vote be to the State?’ I have been rest- 
ing lately after eleven years of political 
work, and have taken time to consider 
this. My conclusions are: 1. Woman 
will be of little benefit to the State unless 
she benefits by her present surroundings. 
To obtain the ballot in the quickest pos- 
sible manner we need a change in our edu- 
cational methods. The old district school 
turned out boys and girls who thought 
more for themselves than our modern 
schools with their wonderful equipment. 
Get the school children to read aloud to 
you, and you will find that they mis- 
pronounce the most common words. If 
half the studies in the public schools were 
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struck out and the other half taught more 
thoroughly, and if home study were 
abolished, the schools would turn out bet- 
ter citizens. Again, have we as much 
home life as we ought? I say to these 
busy women, let us see that we do not 
neglect the most important thing, the 
teaching of our children in the home life. 

2. We must be less one-sided, and take 
a broad view. A woman must learn not 
to reject a candidate just because of one 
ong thing about him that does not suit 
ier. 

3. In order to do the best work for the 
State, woman must be more loyal to her 
own sex. Do we need any other proof 
than the case of Miss Hutchins? 

4. Woman will not do her best work for 
the State till she learns to think and act 
for her more unfortunate sisters — for 
those women who are downtrodden and 
oppressed. 

The speaker drew a graphic picture of 


| the suffering resulting from the liquor 


traffic, and ended with the exhortation to 
women, ‘‘Come out of your selfishness, 
and take hold of the great reforms of the 
day.” 

MRS. FOSTER’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster said, in part: 


Women are already in politics. Women 
have full suffrage in four States, munic- 
ipal suffrage in Kansas, school suffrage 
in more than twenty States; and in every 
State under the flag women were intensely 
interested in the last campaign. Those 
women must have been very small and 
very ignorant who did not care which way 
theelection went. You ducare. Wouldn't 
it be better if your care could be expressed 
by a vote? 

Some men often say to me, ‘I wish you 
could vote, and this, that and the other 
woman.’’ But he is speaking on a wrong 
principle. The Irish woman and the 
factory girl need the ballot more than the 
honored president of this Association, 
There are between three and four million 
wage-earning women in the United States, 
and they need it. 

People often ask, ‘‘Can republican in- 
stitutions stand the strain?” And they 
point to the strikes and other disturb- 
ances on every side. But things are just 
as bad in Russia, in France, in England, 
and everywhere else. We think they are 
a little worse. Republican institutions 
will endure, but it will be by the partici- 
pation of the whole people, not of one- 
half. We must have a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Oh, how often I have said that over and 
over in the last campaign, when I knew it 
wasn’t true! Government by the people? 
It is government by the men-folks! 

I can indorse all that has been said by 
the lady from Colorado, I have worked 
there. Colorado is a hard place in which 
to test woman suffrage. Denver politics 
had long been notoriously corrupt. I may 
say 80 without offence, for my party had 
been in control there for years, as com- 
pletely as Tammany was in New York, 
and on a small scale it was about as bad. 
Something has been said about “scratch- 
ing parties.’’ I advised the women to vote 
a straight ticket and not to scratch. One 
good woman was so careful to follow this 
recommendation that she said to me after- 
wards: ‘I crossed myself and prayed to 
the Blessed Virgin, and put in my ticket 
with not a mark on it!’ Some people 
would think this an argument against 
woman suffrage, but it was not. That 
woman associated the religious spirit with 
her politics; and if more men would do 
that, we should get improved politics 
much sooner than we shall. 

But after they got into the Legislature, 
you see the women forgot partisanship 
and voted for the best thing. 


On motion of Mrs. Fessenden, a tele- 
gram of love and sympathy was sent to 
Mrs. Livermore. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening meeting opened with the 
singing of “America’’ by the audience. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell presided, and 
gave a short history of the movement. 
He said it had grown more rapidly than 
any of the great movements of the age. 

MISS CHAPIN’S ADDRESS. 

Rev. AuGusTA CHAPIN, of Nebraska, 
said, in part: 

Whatever has been done for woman 
suffrage in the West had its origin largely 
in New England, and with men and 
women born in New England who have 
gone West. I have not done much work 
for suffrage myself, but I believe in it, 
heart and soul. 

Not long ago, while abroad, I attended 
a meeting of the Scottish Women’s Suf- 
frage Association. They were evidently 
far ahead of us. They are used to voting 
for everything except members of Parlia- 
ment. I was struck by the fact that there 
were aS many men on the platform as 
women, and prominent men, too—Univer- 
sity professors, and other persons of note; 
and the very generous and brotherly way 
in which they treated the women was 
pleasant to see—all simple and matter-of- 
fact, without any patronizing manner. 

One lovely young woman, a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyle, with hair such as 
‘Titian loved to paint, spoke for suffrage 
most clearly and vigorously, and in a very 
pleasant and modest way. Mrs, Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson also spoke at this meet 
ing, and in an oratorical sense I think 
she carried off the palm. We have reason 
to rejoice in the great progress of our 
cause on the other side of the ocean. 

MRS. CHAPMAN-CATT’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee, 
said, in ‘part: 

There never was a time so hopeful 48 
this. Woman suffrage has become 42 
absolute certainty. The remonstrant and 
the doubter may still say, “If women vote, 
so and so will happen.” We do not have 
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Special Sale -... 
% FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


30 inch, $28, worth $4o. 
30 inch, $42, worth $58. 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 


30 inch, $28, worth $42. 


30 inch, $38, worth $55. 


ELECTRIC SEAL 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


CAPES. 


30 inch, $31, worth $45. 
33 inch, $44, worth $60. 
36 inch, $48, worth $70. 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9, and $12. 
Formerly $10, $15 and $18. 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street, Boston. 








to answer, ‘I don’t think it will.”” We | largely the result of this doubt. 


answer, “It does not.’’ Woman suffrage 
is an established fact. 

I have been asked to say something 
about the practical working of these cam- 
paigns. In the past, we have theught 
that what was needed was to convince 
people of the justice of woman suffrage. 
What we need now is not education so 
much as good political tactics; not agita- 
tion, but campaign work. If we are able 
to find among our workers a few minds of 
that calibre, the sun of this century, near 
as it is drawing to its close, may yet set 
on woman suffrage everywhere. It is 
like a rock on the edge of a mountain; it 
takes time and effort to get it over the 
verge, but, once over, it goes fast. Men 
in Congress, not known as suffragists, say 
o us privately: ‘‘When woman suffrage 
becomes a practical political question, we 
will stand with you and fight for you.” 

Some of you may have thought that the 
carrying of Idaho for equal suffrage was 
not a great victory. But the West grows 
rapidly. In Lous Angeles, that great and 
wonderful city, full of all modern im- 
provements, a man told me that he remem- 
bered standing on the green in a little 
Connecticut village, with all the other 
inhabitants, to see a little colony start for 
the Western Reserve. Mothers put their 
arms around their sons’ necks and wept 
in bidding them good-by, feeling that 
they should never meet again. It was 
understood by all to be a parting for life. 
He had since met the leader of that little 
colony in Los Angeles. Men can now 
travel from Connecticut not only to the 
Western Reserve, but to California and 
back, within a few weeks. 

Idaho is nearly as large as New York 
and Pennsylvania put together. With 
the progress of fifty years, what will it 
become? Its plains are dotted with thou- 
sands of little orchards. Ten years ago 
that land was pronounced worthless. It is 
now known to hold richer possibilities of 
fruit-growing than California itself. You 
will hear marvellous news of progress 
there during the next ten years; and the 
women of all that vast region are guaran- 
teed equal political rights forever. 

Why did the amendment carry? Partly 
because all over that State were scattered 
people from Wyoming, and Utah, and 
Colorado. For the first time in history, all 
four political parties put good strong 
woman suffrage planks in their platforms, 
and the leaders of all met (hating each 
other as they did, and opposed to each 
other on all other points), and took coun- 
sel together how to carry the woman suf- 
frage amendment, and resolved to instruct 
their speakers to speak for it. They did 
the necessary campaigning, and the 
amendment carried. 

Yet people who had been lifelong suf- 
fragists voted against it. The miners and 
Knights of Labor in the north of Idaho 
Were pledged to woman suffrage by all 
their principles; but they said that at the 

rst election in Colorado the women had 
voted Republican and defeated Waite, and 
hence they should vote against the suf- 

Tage amendment. And in Boise, where 

1@ majority were for gold, they declared 
that everybody said the Colorado women 
Were going to vote for Bryan at the com- 
ing election, and if that was the way 
Women would do, they could not afford to 
enfranchise them. They forgot that the 
same argument would disfranchise all 
Idaho, as that State was for Bryan. That 
18 the sort of thing we have to meet. So 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat argued that 
Women ought not to be allowed to vote, 

ecause the women of Colorado voted for 
a But the same argument would 

‘sfranchise the whole State of Missouri. 

he result in California, while it has 
ha heralded as a defeat, was the grand- 
Out victory our cause has ever known. 
= of San Francisco and Oakland, the 
sada gave a large majority for suffrage; 
it even in those cities, we had a major- 
pd of the intelligent vote. It was the 
et of that defeated us. It was a defeat, 
en, woman suffrage, but of representa- 
government. 
ing os the result shows that there is grow- 
+ a the American mind a doubt whether 
. Ocratic government can be carried to 
®céss. The remonstrant movement is 
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dinner in New York not long ago, I was 
invited to speak on suffrage, and then the 
gentlemen discussed it. To my surprise, 
they all said there was no doubt that 
women had the same right to the ballotas 
men, but manhood suffrage had proved a 
failure, and why add fuel to the flame by 
adding the votes of women? I know the 
editor of an ‘‘anti” paper. He never votes, 
and is a pfonounced disbeliever in de- 
mocracy. Men may yet have to defend 
their own ballots; and how will you do 
it? Pointto American manhood. Itis the 
noblest and grandest in the world, because 
it has been developed by generations of 
self-government and the ballot. Point to 
our laws and customs; they are not all 
they should be, but they are the best the 
world has to show. Have you anything 
else to offer in defence of your own ballots? 
The woman suffragist offers the same 
proof. 

I came home from California through 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado. I met in 
one of those States a Senator who had 
been much opposed to suffrage, but who 
had been there through the campaign, and 
was converted. 

In Wyoming, I met on the train the 
delegates to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions, and their wives. The 
women were treated with a dignity, 
chivalry and equality that I never saw 
elsewhere. There is no chivalry in patron- 
age. 

I came through Colorado, I had known 
the women there; and if I had been op- 
posed to equal suffrage before, I should 
have been converted by seeing how they 
had developed. 

A small remonstrant association of 
women was formed in California, Their 
character may be judged from that of the 
woman whom they elected as their presi- 
dent. The keeper of one of the principal 
hotels in the city, where we were staying, 
told us that if she were to apply for a 
room there, she could not obtain one, as 
her character was too well known. A fund 
of $2,000 was raised by this remonstrant 
association. The treasurer they chose 
was very properly a saluon-keeper, and he 
ran away with the money. Perhaps the 
money came from Massachusetts. 

In California the ‘anti’? movement is 
normal; the opposition comes from the 
vicious classes. In Massachusetts, it is 
abnormal; and is only due to a skepticism 
of democratic government. The people 
who are fighting us here should be our 
allies, and will become so after a time. 
But what we have to do is to convert 
them to democracy. We must band men 
and women together and fight like citi- 
zens against the venality of the American 
ballot. Our cause is growing every day. 
We have upon our side eternal justice, 
which always brings with it victory. But, 
before that, we may need to clean up this 
Republic, and make it fit for both men 
and women to live in. 

I ask for suffrage now, not because it is 
right and just, or because so many women 
are engaged in industries, or bevause they 
pay taxes, or for any of the old reasons, 
but because I would place in the hands of 
every woman the incentive to self-devel- 
opment which would make her the grand- 
est and noblest woman possible. We owe 
this not to women only, but to men and to 
posterity. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 








In Pasadena, Cal., on the morning of 
Jan. 2, 1897, Mary Jeannie Channing, wife 
of Dr. Wm. F. Channing, formerly of 
Providence, R. I. 








PERSON ALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 

Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council 
Bluffs or Omaha every Friday via the 
Union Paciric. No change of cars to 
Ogden, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies travel- 
ling alone. 

Ask your nearest agent for Central 
Route folder, or address R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway 
N. Y. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

The Legislature met last week on 
Wednesday, and organized. Governor 
Black’s message was read, and in the 
Assembly Hon. Jas. W. E. Grady, of Mon- 
roe, was elected Speaker. An adjourn- 
ment for a week was taken, in order to 
enable the new Speaker to appoint his 
committees. To-morrow the Legislature 
will again convene, and work will begin 
in earnest. 

There is every prospect of success for 
our cause if it is pushed. In the Senate 
the new presiding officer, Lieut.-Gov. 
Timothy L. Woodruff, is said to be 
friendly, and we have, as staunch sup- 
porters, Senators Sheppard, Humphrey, 
Coggshall, Raines and Parsons among 
the Republicans, and Foley, Sullivan and 
Guy among the Democrats, who have 
proved their friendship in former years. 
In the Assembly the new speaker, Mr. 
Grady, voted for us in °95, and besides 
him we have Messrs. Nixon of Chautauqua, 
Grey of Dutchess, Sears of Franklin, 
Armstrong of Monroe, Andrews of New 
York, Sanger of Oneida, Goodell of 
Orange, Winne of Schenectady, Warren 
of Ulster, and Husted of Westchester, all 
Republicans, and Finn of New York, Dem- 
ocrat, who are on record as having voted 
for us before, with any number of un- 
known friends. Only a vigorous cam- 
paign is needed to ensure success. 

The meeting of our League, held on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 9, was crowded 
and enthusiastic. Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, chairman of the Woman’s Re- 
publican Auxiliary of this State, delivered 
an interesting address on the part taken 
by women in the last campaign. Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, who is visit- 
ing in this city, talked to us delightfully 
about the work in her State. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson read some of her 
inimitable poems, and there were brief 
addresses by Miss Harriette A. Keyser 
and Rev. Phebe Hanaford. 

The question of paramount interest 
just now to the women in the twin cities 
that are to form the Greater New York is 
the proper representation and protection 
of our sex under the new charter. It is 
now before the public for discussion, and 
will go to the Legislature for action about 
Feb. 1. 

It is not likely that this city will be 
represented at the National Convention 
in Des Moines, as we are all working heart 
and soul to secure our proper privileges 
in the future. A conference of the presi- 
dents of all the Suffrage Clubs in the 
Greater New York will shortly be called 
by our League, and it was voted to hold a 
public meeting of protest and appeal on 
or about Jan. 28. This meeting will 
probably be held in Cooper Institute, and 
will be addressed by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and 
other well-known women, The following 
statement was adopted by the League 
and forwarded to the Commission: 


TO THE GREATER NEW YORK COMMISSION, 


On behalf of the women citizens of the 
territory to be combined under one mu- 
nicipal government as the City of New 
York, we desire respectfully to request: 

That the provisions in regard to all 
officials to be elected or appointed be so 
framed that women as well as men may 
be eligible to all official positions. The 
rapid advances in the enfranchisement of 
women make it evident that qualified 
women will enter wider spheres of use 
fulness, and, in an instrument framed as 
is this charter, to last many years, the 
clumsy self-restrictions of the past should 
not appear. 

We ask that, in the Police Department, 
proper provision be made for the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of women as 
matrons, at respectable salaries, so that 
these important protectors of the unfor- 
tunates of our sex shall not be limited in 
their capacity by overwork and inade- 
quate compensation. 

We ask that, in the Department of Edu- 
cation, provision may be made for equaliz- 
ing the salaries of all teachers performing 
similar duties, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of her sex, and that the city of New 
York shall no longer present to the world 
the inexcusable spectacle of paying to 
competent women, for long hours of ser- 
vice, only one-half or two-thirds as much 
as men receive for corresponding labors. 

We notice that, in the Department of 
Taxation, there is no provision whatever 
for exempting the property of women 
from payment of assessments, but that 
these citizens must share equally with 
men the burdens of taxation. To this we 
do not object; we call your attention to 
the fact only to point out the injustice of 
forcing women to bear the burdens of 
municipal government without being per- 
mitted to share the official privileges, of 
insisting that they shall contribute their 
money for the payment of salaries, and 
yet be given no adequate share in posi- 
tions where they may earn such salaries. 

In conclusion, we ask you to recom- 
mend to the Legislature that municipal 
suffrage be extended to the women cit- 
izens of the city. London offers a satis- 
factory precedent; experiment there has 
shown the good results to be obtained 
from the acts of women officials and the 
presence of women in borough boards. 

What we ask in this memorial is simple 
justice. You are preparing an instrument 
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which shall regulate the administration 
of the great metropolis of the future. 
Shall this Charter not be framed in accord 
with the highest principles of equity? 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, Pres. 
210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Frederika Hassel, of Stockholm, 

ex-manager of the pension fund of the 
Swedish Women Teachers’ Association, 
was tendered a public reception by prom- 
inent women teachers on her eightieth 
birthday. Miss Hassel enjoys good health, 
and is still able to lend a helping hand in 
managing the fund to the establishment 
of which she has devoted herself for many 
years. 
Mrs. Julia Taft Bayne has written for 
the February St. Nicholas an article about 
“Willie and Tad Lincoln.’’ While the 
President’s sons were living in the White 
House, Mrs. Bayne’s brother was their 
most intimate playmate, and she herself, 
then a young girl, saw much of them. 
Mrs. Bayne describes the pranks of the 
Lincoln boys, and tells of a minstrel show 
given in the White House. 


Lady Harberton, who is at the head of 
the Rational Dress League of England, 
has a fine house in the West End of Lon- 
don. When you ring at her door, it is 
opened by a neat maid-servant, wearing 
loose knickerbockers and light gaiters 
beneath them. The rest of her dress is 
that of the conventional English maid- 
servant, including a white lace cap. The 
guests at dinner are waited upon by maids 
wearing similar knickerbockers. In the 
kitchen,too, the portly cook wears knick- 
erbockers. 

At the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Club House Corporation, on Jan. 11, the 
following persons were elected directors: 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, treasurer; Miss 
Florence Everett, clerk; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. E. Florence Barker, Miss Cora 
A. Benneson, Mrs. Sibylla Bailey Crane, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Cole, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Leighton, Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, Mrs. 
Alice M. Silsbee, Miss Helen A. Whittier, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, Miss Mary Ladd, Mrs. Elisha Con- 
verse. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass 
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TO NATIONAL AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railways 
as the “Official Route” to the National 
Convention at Des Moines, Ia. Special 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled sleeping cars 
will be run from New York to Des Moines. 
The rate from New York to Des Moines 
will be $27.15, and delegates will be fur- 
nished certificates which will entitle them 
to a return ticket at one-third fare. 

It is expected that the New England 
lines, at their next meeting, will make | 
corresponding reduction from all points | 
in New England to Des Moines and re- 
turn. Those wishing to attend the Con- 
vention from New England should write 
to A. J. Simmons, N, E. A., B. & O. R. R., 
211 Washington St., Boston, for rates and 
full information. Mr. Simmons will re- 
serve accommodations in the special cars 
and will also furnish tickets from any 
point in New England through to Des 
Moines, so that baggage may be checked 
through. 

Further information as to date of de- 
parture of the special train, and rates 
from various points in New England, will 
be given in the next issue of the WomAN’sS 
JOURNAL. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 29th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 
26 to 30 inclusive. 

Our Railroad Chairman, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 106 World Building, New York, has 
been very successful in securing the usual 
rate of a fare and third for the round trip, 
and this year from all the roads. 

Des Moines woman suffragists are en- 
thusiastic over the coming of the National 
Convention to their city, and we are prom- 
ised a warm welcome from the citizens as a 
whole, while the Governor, the Mayor, the 
President of Iowa College and several lead- 
ing clergymen, as well as the President of 
the lowa Woman Suffrage Association, and 
also a leading club-woman of Des Moines, 
will all give the Convention a hearty wel- 
come to the State and city. 

Among the speakers of whose presence we 
are assured are Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary C. C. 
Bradford, of Colorado, Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eleanor Hol- 
brook Blinn, of California, George A. Gates, 
President of Iowa College, Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Illinois, and Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas. RACHEL Foster Avery, Sec. 
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PROGRAMME OF N. A. W.S. A. CONVENTION. 


Central Christian Church, Cor. 9th and Pleasant 
Streets, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 25-30, 1897. 
Jan. 25. Monday evening, 7.45 o’clock- 

Executive Committee meeting in parlor of 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan. 

Jan. 26. Tuesday morning, 9 to 10 o'clock 
—Executive Committee meeting at church. 
10 o'clock, formal opening of Convention; 
announcement of committees; report of 
vice-president-at-large, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw: report of corresponding secretary, 
Rachel Foster Avery. Tuesday afternoon, 
2 o’clock—Annual address of president, 
Susan B. Anthony: short addresses by State 

residents; ‘‘Equal Rights,’’ Alice Stone 

lackwell, Mass. Tuesday evening, 8 0’clock 

—Reception at the home of Mrs. F. M. Hub- 

bell, of Terrace Hill. 

Jan. 27. Wednesday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Report of Committee on Campaign Condi- 
tions, Annie L. Diggs, Kansas; report of 
Committee on Presidential Suffrage, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mass.; report of treasurer, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; report of Cre- 
dentials Committee; report of Plan of Work 
Committee, Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; 
headquarters’ report, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Penn. Wednesday afternoon, 2 o'clock— 
Memorial hour for Mary Grew, Penn.; 
Sarah Freeman Clark, Georgia; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Conn.; Dr. Hiram Corson, 
Penn.: Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Mass.; 
Sarah B. Cooper, Cal.; Dr. Caroline B. 
Winslow, D. C., and others. Resolutions 
offered by Clara Bewick Colby; short ad- 
dresses by State pages. Wednesday 
evening, 7.45 o’clock—Prayer, Rev. A. L. 
Frisbie, pastor of Congregational Church; 
addresses of welcome, Francis M. Drake, 

overnor of Iowa; John MecVicar, mayor of 

es Moines; Dr. H. O. Breeden, pastor Cen- 
tral Christian Church; Mattie Locke Macom- 
ber for the women’s clubs; Adelaide Ballard, 

President lowa Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion; response by the president, Susan B. 

Anthony; ‘‘Duty and Honor,’’ Charlotte 

Perkins Stetson, Cal. 

Jan. 28. Thursday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Report of Committee on Organization, report 
of Committee on Course of Study, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, New York; report of Com- 
mittee on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay Ben- 
nett, Ky; report of Committee on Legisla- 
tive Advice, Lillie Devereux Blake, New 
York; election of officers. Thursday after- 
noon, 2 o’clock—Training school for organ- 
izers. Thursday evening, 7.45 o’clock—‘“All 
the Rights We Want,’ Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, Ill.; ‘fhe Approach of a New 
Era,’”’ Eleanor Holbrook Blinn, Cal.; ad- 
dress, George A. Gates, President Iowa Col- 
lege; address, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Penn. 

Jan. 29. Friday morning, 10 o’clock—Re- 
port of Resolutions Committee; discussion 
of future campaigns. Friday afternoon, 2 
o'clock — Address, Harriet Tayior Upton, 
Ohio; short addresses by State presidents ; 
discussion of the question: ‘‘ Resolved, That 


of individual workers,’ led hb 
Ky. Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. Friday 
evening, 7.45 o'clock — Celebration of the 
Idaho victory, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Martha Hughes Cannon, member of the 
Utah Senate, Idaho; ‘‘The Vision of Free- 
dom,”’ Mary C. C. Bradford, Col.; ‘‘Who 
Wants to Vote?’’ Laura M. Johns, Kansas; 
“The Point of View,’’ Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Ill.; address, Carrie Chapman Catt, New 
York; close of the Convention. 

Jan. 30. Saturday morning, 10 o’clock— 
Final Executive Committee Meeting in Mrs. 
Callanan’s parlors. 
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SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 





Woman suffrage petitions to the Legis- 
lature now in session should be sent to 
this office without delay. We are glad to 
report that since Jan. 10 we have received 


| about one hundred such petitions, with 


more than 5,000 signers, and they are 
coming in daily. Next week we shall 
publish a complete list of petitions re- 
ceived. 

In every case, they are counted, labelled, 
registered, and mailed to the Representa- 
tive from the town or city where the 
signers reside, with the request that they 
be presented and referred to the appro- 
priate committees, 

Never before have we received so many 
petitions in so short a time, and ‘“‘the cry 
is still they come.’’ Evidently the inter- 
est felt in the case in Massachusetts is 
greater and more widely diffused than 
ever before. 


——-- me a 


EQUALITY IN MARRIAGE. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation voted, in addition to our primary 
demand for political equality, to ask for 
a thorough revision of the statutes regu- 
lating the domestic relations. 

Such a movement is eminently timely 
this year, because a committee of three 
eminent lawyers was appoined by the 
last Legislature to revise the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts and codify the same. It will 
also recommend to the Legislature such 
changes and amendments as seem needed. 

Therefore it is eminently proper that 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation should appoint a committee to 
consider the present laws regulating the 
relation of husband and wife and the 
guardianship of children. Marriage, in 
Massachusetts, is not yet legally, as it 
should be, a lifelong partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. In per- 
sonal and property rights gross inequali- 
ties exist. It is a disgraceful fact that in 
this State, as in many others, the father 
has still the sole legal control of his chil- 
dren, and that married mothers can only 
obtain any legal control of them, in case 
of disagreement, by breaking up their 
homes, effecting a legal separation from 
their husbands, and then applying to the 
courts for redress. If husbands were not 
generally better than the law, this condi- 
tion would be unbearable. But laws are 
made to protect men and women against 
those who are bad, and in the case of 
wives and mothers this protection is very 
inadequate. 

It is to be hoped that the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association will take steps to secure 
from this committee, whose chairman is 
Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, Dean of the 
Boston University Law School, a revision 
of the laws, and a recommendation of 
needed changes for the promotion of 
equality in domestic relations. H. B. B. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Several young Armenians aiming to 
study medicine would be glad to work in 
a physician’s family without wages, in 
return for their board and some medical 
instruction. One is recommended by 
Consul Jewett. This young man was a 
high-school teacher in Turkey, and speaks 
English. 

Several other young Armenians desirous 
of a good general education would be glad 
to work for their board mornings and 
evenings in any family where they can 
attend a public school. 

A watchmaker desires employment. 
He was a man of wealth, but lost every- 
thing in the massacres, A trustworthy 
person who knew him in Turkey tells me 
that he comes of an excellent family, and 
is a man of good character. 

Employment is desired by an Armenian 
who understands the weaving, repairing, 
cleansing and coloring of Oriental rugs. 
The cleansing is done by a native process 
which does not injure the fabric. 

A cabinet-maker, who came from Van 
with Dr. Grace Kimball, wants employ- 
ment. A missionary from Van testifies 
that he was the best cabinet-maker in that 
city, and can make most beautiful fur- 
niture. His eldest son, who also wants 
work, is a carpenter and draughtsman, 
and speaks English. They are highly 





the propaganda of the woman ~~ « idea 
demands a non-partisan attitude on the part 


recommended as to character. 


Laura Clay, 





There are still a number of Armenian 
young men who would be glad of places 
to do housework. ah oh 





FOUND. 


A pair of glasses was found at one of 
the sessions of the Annual Meeting of the 
Mass. Woman Suffrage Association in 
Park Street Church, The owner can 
have the same by calling at the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
and proving property. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the 28th annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., on Jan. 12, officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs,. Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents-at-Large — Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Emma Walker Bacheller, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, Hon. John D. Long, Mary 
F. Eastman, Hon. J. W. Candler, Hon. 
John E,. Fitzgerald, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden, Hon. 
W. W. Crapo, Hon, Josiah Quincy, Wil- 
liam A. Baucroft, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe. 

Clerk—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 

Corresponding Secretary -— Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Francis J. Garrison. 

Auditors—Amanda M. Lougee, Richard 
P. Hallowell. 

Chairman of Board of Directors—Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. 

Member National American Executive 
Committee—Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 

Directors-at- Large: 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 

Mrs. E. L. N. Walton. 

Mrs. E. A. Hilt. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mrs. Josephine Currier. 

Mrs. Eleanor A. Noble. 

Mrs. Mary B. Whiting. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

William L Haskel. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. 

Directors from Leagues: 

Mrs. E. M. Nutting, Ayer. 

Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, Belmont. 

Miss Mary A. Willey, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Brookline. 

Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, Cambridge. 

Miss Nancy Field, Charlestown. 

Mrs. H. G. Crosby, Chelsea. 

Mrs. G. H. Watson, City Point. 

Mrs. James B. Wood, Concord. 

Mrs. Warren Veazie, Dorchester. 

Mrs. Mary Whiting, East Boston. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Moreland, Everett. 

Mrs. V. J. P. Luchsinger, Great Bar- 
rington. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L Bass, Hyde Park. 

Mrs. Abby G. Boutell. Leominster. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Malden. 

Mrs. Marcella N. Clark, Natick. 

Mrs. Emeline C. Whitney, Needham. 

Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, New Bedford. 

Mrs. Carrie Andrews, Newton. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens, Peabody. 

Mrs. J. M. Kingman, Pittsfield. 

Mrs. J. B. Bryant, Roxbury. 

Mrs. Lilias C. Davenport, Sharon. 

Mrs. M. E. Rich, Somerville. 

Miss Sarah G. Osborn, Waltham. 

Daniel G. Hitchcock, Warren. 

Mrs. Francis Wilbur, Wellesley. 

Mrs. L. L. Blood, Winchester. 

Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Woburn. 

Miss Nellie A. Moore, Worcester. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the extension 
of full suffrage during the past year to the 
women of Utah and Idaho, making in this 
country four free States for women, and in 
our brightening prospects all along the line. 

2. That the anonymous reports adverse to 
the working of equal suffrage in Colorado 
ought to be forever set at rest by the re- 
markable statement recently published in 
the Woman’s JourRNAL and Woman's Column, 
testifying to its good results, put forth by 
the most prominent men and women of Col- 
orado, including four Governors, all the 
State ofticers, all the judges of the Supreme 
Court, all the Congressmen, the presidents 
of the State University and of Colorado Col- 
lege, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, doctors of divinity, and leading 
citizens of every shade of political opinion. 

3. That men and women together can do 
better work than either sex can do alone, 
whether in the home,the church, or the State. 

4. That the participation of women in 
large public interests will make them more 
intelligent companions for their husbands 
and broader-minded mothers for their chil- 
dren, thus benefiting both women and the 
race. 

5. That it is irrational to exclude from 
suffrage the sex that constitutes more than 
two-thirds of our church-members and less 
than one-fifth of our criminals. 

6. That marriage under Massachusetts 
laws is not yet, as it should be, a lifelong 
partnership of equals, and we call attention 
to the disgraceful fact that in this State the 
fathers have still the sole legal control of 
their children, and that married mothers 
can only obtain any legal control of their 
children by breaking up their homes and 
afterwards applying to the court for redress. 
7. And whereas a commission has been 
appointed to revise and codify all the stat- 
utes of the Commonwealth, and to report 
thereon to the Legislature, therefore, 

Resolved, That this opportunity be im- 

roved to secure if possible a thorough revis- 
ion of the law of husband and wife, the aboli- 
tion of the many existing inequalities, and 
the establishment of a wise and just code as 
to all domestic relations. 

8. That in the decease of Governor Green- 
halge, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, Mrs. William 
Clatiin, Charles Carleton Coffin, Mrs. Bessie 
Lockwood, Miss Sarah Southwick, Sampson 
R. Urbino, Miss Olive Amies, Lucy Goddard, 
Mrs. C. W. Slack, and others, we have lost 
faithful advocates of woman’s rights, whose 
places must hereafter be filled by younger 
men and women. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 
numbers and influence, and expects to 
take the initiative in the spring election. 
All the reform elements seem to expect it 
of them, and if they start in soon enough 
I think will fall into line. 

“Of course you read about our much- 
discussed charter. Our whole Arapahoe 
delegation have given most of their time 
since election to considering bills for re- 
form legislation, a thing never heard of 
before, and directly the result of equal 
suffrage. 

“The three women representatives were 
invited to Golden yesterday, by the Sena- 
tor-elect from that district, to visit the 
School of Mines and the Boys’ Industrial. 
We were received in state, as State oflfi- 
cials, and treated royally. The present 
Superintendent of the Industrial is the 
right man in the right place, we think. 
The Industrial School for Girls here in 
Denver we are determined to secure an 
appropriation for, if there is anything 


left after our Leadville Standing Army is | 


paid off. The school is admirably man- 
aged, but hampered for lack of funds. 

“T feel encouraged at the way in which 
the clubs and the women generally exhibit 
a willingness to take up their responsi- 
bilities. Altogether, we need not be 
ocanee of our showing after so brief a 
trial. 

“I do not suppose you can make women 
feel, until they have ‘seen the folly of it’ 
for themselves, the undesirability of 
making party affiliations. 

“Try to get the club women to give up 
their everlasting old Shakespeare and 
kindred subjects, and to take up the live 
questions of the day.” 

Mrs, Stansbury continued: 

All the women’s clubs of Denver, in- 
stead of studying Browning and doing 
fancy work, are discussing the city 
charter. 


Woman suffrage has not given us a per- 
fect government; but it has given us a 
deeper sense of responsibility, a feeling 
that we are brothers and sisters, a con- 
viction that ‘‘who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow,” the realization that 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety, and 
the knowledge that we are a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

MRS, FESSENDEN'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. SusAN 8S, FESSENDEN, president 
of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., said, in 
part: 

Whenever the West lays an egg of pro- 
gress, Massachusetts crows. We are too 
close together here to grow; we need to 
go west and have more room, 

Women are not divine, but human. 
When they have the ballot, they will make 
mistakes, and grow by them. That is all 
we can expect, in this world of prepara- 
tion. 

The ballot is not merely a weapon. 
Women are too apt to say: “I don’t want 
that man for mayor. Oh, how 1 wish I 
could vote!’ or, ‘‘I don’t want a saloon 
on that corner. Oh, how I wish I could 
vote!’ The ballot is something broader. 
It is the capstone of civilization, the con- 
necting link between animalism and spirit- 
uality. Women do need the ballot as a 
weapon, to protect the home, to raise the 
age of protection for girls, etc.; but they 
need it also for the broad interests of the 
nation. 

The world will never go right until men 
and women can look into each other’s eyes 
on a level, as equals. Men are as much 
injured as women by the present inequal- 
ity. Mem are made autocratic, and women 
weak, because of their environment. 

We are growing, and the world moves; 
yet within seven days I heard a man say 
it was extremely presumptuous of women 
to want a ballot and a seat in the street 
car also. If a woman had made that re- 
mark, men would have said, ‘*That is just 
like a woman—no logic about it.’’ There 
is no more connection between suffrage 
and a seat in the street car than there is 
between chewing-gum and the rising of 
the moon. I would give my seat in the 
street car at any time to a woman with a 
baby, or to an old and feeble man. 

One word about the Legislature. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts is not made 
up wholly of good woman suffrage men. 
They are divided on this question almost 
exactly along the line of those who sympa- 
thize with the liquor power and those 
who do not. Lam wonderfully encouraged 
this year by the fact that we have as 
Speaker of the House a man who believes 
in woman suffrage and in other good 
things. 

There is something in me that fights 
against asking for license suffrage. I want 
something broader. But we are going to 
ask for it, because we think we can get it. 
We warn the Legislature, however, that 
we want more, 

I want to say, as my last word to all 
women: ‘Grow, keep growing.’’ When 
we come into this kingdom which is 
almost ready for us, let us be ready for it. 


MRS. TRASK HILL’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. E. TRASK HILL said, in part: 


Mrs. Livermore asked me to answer the 
question, ‘‘What benefit would women’s 
vote be to the State?’’ I have been rest- 
ing lately after eleven years of political 
work, and have taken time to consider 
this. My conclusions are: 1. Woman 
will be of little benefit to the State unless 
she benefits by her present surroundings. 
To obtain the ballot in the quickest pos- 
sible manner we need a change in our edu- 
cational methods. The old district school 
turned out boys and girls who thought 
more for themselves than our modern 
schools with their wonderful equipment. 
Get the school children to read aloud to 
you, and you will find that they mis- 
pronounce the most common words. If 
half the studies in the public schools were 








struck out and the other half taught more 
thoroughly, and if home study were 


| abolished, the schools would turn out bet- 


ter citizens. Again, have we as much 
home life as we ought? I say to these 
busy women, let us see that we do not 
neglect the most important thing, the 
teaching of our children in the home life. 

2. We must be less one-sided, and take 
a broad view. A woman must learn not 
to reject a candidate just because of one 
— thing about him that does not suit 
rer. 

3. In order to do the best work for the 
State, woman must be more loyal to her 
own sex. Do we need any other proof 
than the case of Miss Hutchins? 

4. Woman will not do her best work for 
the State till she learns to think and act 
for her more unfortunate sisters — for 
those women who are downtrodden and 
oppressed. 

The speaker drew a graphic picture of 
the suffering resulting from the liquor 
traffic, and ended with the exhortation to 
women, ‘‘Come out of your selfishness, 
and take hold of the great reforms of the 
day.” 

MRS, FOSTER’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster said, in part: 


Women are already in politics. Women 
have full suffrage in four States, munic- 
ipal suffrage in Kansas, school suffrage 
in more than twenty States; and in every 
State under the flag women were intensely 
interested in the last campaign. Those 
women must have been very small and 
very ignorant who did not care which way 
theelection went. You do care. Wouldn’t 
it be better if your care could be expressed 
by a vote? 

Some men often say to me, ‘I wish you 
could vote, and this, that and the other 
woman.’’ But he is speaking on a wrong 
principle. The Irish woman and the 
factory girl need the ballot more than the 
honored president of this Association. 
There are between three and four million 
wage-earning women in the United States, 
and they need it. 

People often ask, ‘‘Can republican in- 
stitutions stand the strain?’”? And they 
point to the strikes and other disturb- 
ances on every side. But things are just 
as bad in Russia, in France, in England, 
and everywhere else. We think they are 
a little worse. Republican institutions 
will endure, but it will be by the partici- 
pation of the whole people, not of one- 
half. We must have a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Oh, how often I have said that over and 
over in the last campaign, when I knew it 
wasn’t true! Government by the people? 
It is government by the men-folks! 

I can indorse all that has been said by 
the lady from Colorado, I have worked 
there. Colorado is a hard place in which 
to test woman suffrage. Denver politics 
had long been notoriously corrupt. I may 
say 80 without offence, for my party had 
been in control there for years, as com- 
pletely as Tammany was in New York, 
and on a small scale it was about as bad. 
Something has been said about “scratch- 
ing parties.’’ I advised the women to vote 
a straight ticket and not to scratch. One 
good woman was so careful to follow this 
recommendation that she said to me after- 
wards: ‘I crossed myself and prayed to 
the Blessed Virgin, and put in my ticket 
with not a mark on it!’ Some people 
would think this an argument against 
woman suffrage, but it was not. That 
woman associated the religious spirit with 
her politics; and if more men would do 
that, we should get improved politics 
much sooner than we shall. 

But after they got into the Legislature, 
you see the women forgot partisanship 
and voted for the best thing. 

On motion of Mrs. Fessenden, a tele- 
gram of love and sympathy was sent to 
Mrs. Livermore. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening meeting opened with the 
singing of “America’’ by the audience. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell presided, and 
gave a short history of the movement. 
He said it had grown more rapidly than 
any of the great movements of the age. 

MISS CHAPIN’S ADDRESS. 

Rev. AuGustTA CHAPIN, of Nebraska, 
said, in part: 

Whatever has been done for woman 
suffrage in the West had its origin largely 
in New England, and with men and 
women born in New England who have 
gone West. I have not done much work 
for suffrage myself, but I believe in it, 
heart and soul. 

Not long ago, while abroad, I attended 
a meeting of the Scottish Women’s Suf- 
frage Association. They were evidently 
far ahead of us. They are used to voting 
for everything except members of Parlia- 
ment. I was struck by the fact that there 
were as many men on the platform as 
women, and prominent men, too—Univer- 
sity professors, and other persons of note; 
and the very generous and brotherly way 
in which they treated the women was 
pleasant to see—all simple and matter-of- 
fact, without any patrenizing manner. 

One lovely young woman, a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyle, with hair such as 
‘Titian loved to paint, spoke for suffrage 
most clearly and vigorously, and in a very 
pleasant and modest way. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson also spoke at this meet- 
ing, and in an oratorical sense I think 
she carried off the palm. We have reason 
to rejoice in the great progress of our 
cause on the other side of the ocean. 

MRS. CHAPMAN-CATT’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee, 
said, in ‘part: 

There never was a time so hopeful a8 
this. Woman suffrage has become a2 
absolute certainty. The remonstrant and 
the doubter may still say, “If women vote, 
so and so will happen.’’ We do not have 
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ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 


30 inch, $38, worth $55. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9, and $12. 
Formerly $10, $15 and $18. 


worth $40. 
worth $58. 


30 inch, $28, 
30 inch, $42, 


30 inch, $28, worth $42. 


worth $45. 
worth $60. 
worth $70. 


30 inch, $31, 


33 inch, $44, 
36 inch, $48, 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street, Boston. 








to answer, ‘‘I don’t think it will.’’ We | largely the result of this doubt. 


answer, “It does not.’’ Woman suffrage 
is an established fact. 

I have been asked to say something 
about the practical working of these cam- 
paigns. In the past, we have theught 
that what was needed was to convince 
people of the justice of woman suffrage. 
What we need now is not education so 
much as good political tactics; not agita- 
tion, but campaign work. If we are able 
to find among our workers a few minds of 
that calibre, the sun of this century, near 
as it is drawing to its close, may yet set 
on woman suffrage everywhere. It is 
like a rock on the edge of a mountain; it 
takes time and effort to get it over the 
verge, but, once over, it goes fast. Men 
in Congress, not known as suffragists, say 
o us privately: “‘When woman suffrage 
becomes a practical political question, we 
will stand with you and fight for you.”’ 

Some of you may have thought that the 
carrying of Idaho for equal suffrage was 
not a great victory. But the West grows 
rapidly. In Los Angeles, that great and 
wonderful city, full of all modern im- 
provements, a man told me that he remem- 
bered standing on the green in a little 
Connecticut village, with all the other 
inhabitants, to see a little colony start for 
the Western Reserve. Mothers put their 
arms around their sons’ necks and wept 
in bidding them good-by, feeling that 
they should never meet again. It was 
understood by all to be a parting for life. 
He had since met the leader of that little 
colony in Los Angeles, Men can now 
travel from Connecticut not only to the 
Western Reserve, but to California and 
back, within a few weeks. 

Idaho is nearly as large as New York 
and Pennsylvania put together. With 
the progress of fifty years, what will it 
become? Its plains are dotted with thou- 
sands of little orchards. Ten years ago 
that land was pronounced worthless. It is 
now known to hold richer possibilities of 
fruit-growing than California itself. You 
will hear marvellous news of progress 
there during the next ten years; and the 
women of all that vast region are guaran- 
teed equal political rights forever. 

Why did the amendment carry? Partly 
because all over that State were scattered 
people from Wyoming, and Utah, and 
Colorado. For the first time in history, all 
four political parties put good strong 
woman suffrage planks in their platforms, 
and the leaders of all met (hating each 
other as they did, and opposed to each 
other on all other points), and took coun- 
sel together how to carry the woman suf- 
frage amendment, and resolved to instruct 
their speakers to speak forit. They did 
the necessary campaigning, and the 
amendment carried. 

Yet people who had been lifelong suf- 
fragists voted against it. The miners and 
Knights of Labor in the north of Idaho 
Were pledged to woman suffrage by all 
their principles; but they said that at the 
first election in Colorado the women had 
voted Republican and defeated Waite, and 
hence they should vote against the suf- 
frage amendment. And in Boise, where 
the majority were for gold, they declared 
that everybody said the Colorado women 
Were going to vote for Bryan at the com- 
ing election, and if that was the way 
women would do, they could not afford to 
enfranchise them. They forgot that the 
same argument would disfranchise all 
Idaho, as that State was for Bryan. That 
18 the sort of thing we have to meet. So 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat argued that 
Women ought not to be allowed to vote, 

ecause the women of Colorado voted for 
Bryan. But the same argument would 
disfranchise the whoie State of Missouri. 

he result in California, while it has 
been heralded as a defeat, was the grand- 
st victory our cause has ever known, 
Outside of San Francisco and Oakland, the 
tate gave a large majority for suffrage; 
and even in those cities, we had a major- 
ity of the intelligent vote. It was the 
slums that defeated us. It was a defeat, 
hot of woman suffrage, but of representa- 
tive government. 
. But the result shows that there is grow- 
ing in the American mind a doubt whether 
®mocratic government can be carried to 
Ucess. The remonstrant movement is 
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dinner in New York not long ago, I was 
invited to speak on suffrage, and then the 
gentlemen discussed it. To my surprise, 
they all said there was no doubt that 
women had the same right to the ballotas 
men, but manhood suffrage had proved a 
failure, and why add fuel to the flame by 
adding the votes of women? I know the 
editor of an ‘‘anti” paper. He never votes, 
and is a pfonounced disbeliever in de- 
mocracy. Men may yet have to defend 
their own ballots; and how will you do 
it? Pointto American manhood. Itis the 
noblest and grandest in the world, because 
it has been developed by generations of 
self-government and the ballot. Point to 
our laws and customs; they are not all 
they should be, but they are the best the 
world has to show. Have you anything 
else to offer in defence of your own ballots? 
The woman suffragist offers the same 
proof. 

I came home from California through 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, I met in 
one of those States a Senator who had 
been much opposed to suffrage, but who 
had been there through the campaign, and 
was converted. 

In Wyoming, I met on the train the 
delegates to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions, and their wives. ‘The 
women were treated with a dignity, 
chivalry and equality that I never saw 
elsewhere, There is no chivalry in patron- 
age. 

I came through Colorado, I had known 
the women there; and if I had been op- 
posed to equal suffrage before, I should 
have been converted by seeing how they 
had developed. 

A small remonstrant association of 
women was formed in California, Their 
character may be judged from that of the 
woman whom they elected as their presi- 
dent. The keeper of one of the principal 
hotels in the city, where we were staying, 
told us that if she were to apply for a 
room there, she could not obtain one, as 
her character was too well known. A fund 
of $2,000 was raised by this remonstrant 
association. The treasurer they chose 
was very properly a saluon-keeper, and he 
ran away with the money. Perhaps the 
money came from Massachusetts. 

In California the “anti’’ movement is 
normal; the opposition comes from the 
vicious classes. In Massachusetts, it is 
abnormal); and is only due to a skepticism 
of democratic government. ‘The people 
who are fighting us here should be our 
allies, and will become so after a time. 
But what we have to do is to convert 
them to democracy. We must band men 
and women together and fight like citi- 
zens against the venality of the American 
ballot. Our cause is growing every day. 
We have upon our side eternal justice, 
which always brings with it victory. But, 
before that, we may need to clean up this 
Republic, and make it fit for both men 
and women to live in. 

I ask for suffrage now, not because it is 
right and just, or because so many women 
are engaged in industries, or because they 
pay taxes, or for any of the old reasons, 
but because I would place in the hands of 
every woman the incentive to self-devel- 
opment which would make her the grand- 
est and noblest woman possible. We owe 
this not to women only, but to men and to 
posterity. 

(To be continued.) 
-_--— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In Pasadena, Cal., on the morning of 
Jan. 2, 1897, Mary Jeannie Channing, wife 
of Dr. Wm. F. Channing, formerly of 
Providence, R. I. 











PERSON ALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council 
Bluffs or Omaha every Friday via the 
Union Pactric. No change of cars to 
Ogden, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies travel- 
ling alone. 

Ask your nearest agent for Central 
Route folder, or address R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

The Legislature met last week on 
Wednesday, and organized. Governor 
Black’s message was read, and in the 
Assembly Hon. Jas. W. E. Grady, of Mon- 
roe, was elected Speaker. An adjourn- 
ment for a week was taken, in order to 
enable the new Speaker to appoint his 
committees. To-morrow the Legislature 
will again convene, and work will begin 
in earnest. 

There is every prospect of success for 
our cause if it is pushed. In the Senate 
the’ new presiding officer, Lieut.-Gov. 
Timothy L. Woodruff, is said to be 
friendly, and we have, as staunch sup- 
porters, Senators Sheppard, Humphrey, 
Coggshall, Raines and Parsons among 
the Republicans, and Foley, Sullivan and 
Guy among the Democrats, who have 
proved their friendship in former years. 
In the Assembly the new speaker, Mr. 
Grady, voted for us in °95, and besides 
him we have Messrs. Nixon of Chautauqua, 
Grey of Dutchess, Sears of Franklin, 
Armstrong of Monroe, Andrews of New 
York, Sanger of Oneida, Goodell of 
Orange, Winne of Schenectady, Warren 
of Ulster, and Husted of Westchester, all 
Republicans, and Finn of New York, Dem- 
ocrat, who are on record as having voted 
for us before, with any number of un- 
known friends. Only a vigorous cam- 
paign is needed to ensure success. 

The meeting of our League, held on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 9, was crowded 
and enthusiastic. Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, chairman of the Woman’s Re- 
publican Auxiliary of this State, delivered 
an interesting address on the part taken 
by women in the last campaign. Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, who is visit- 
ing in this city, talked to us delightfully 
about the work in her State. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson read some of her 
inimitable poems, and there were brief 
addresses by Miss Harriette A. Keyser 
and Rev. Phabe Hanaford. 

The question of paramount interest 
just now to the women in the twin cities 
that are to form the Greater New York is 
the proper representation and protection 
of our sex under the new charter. It is 
now before the public for discussion, and 
will go to the Legislature for action about 
Feb. 1. 

It is not likely that this city will be 
represented at the National Convention 
in Des Moines, as we are all working heart 
and soul to secure our proper privileges 
in the future. A conference of the presi- 
dents of all the Suffrage Clubs in the 
Greater New York will shortly be called 
by our League, and it was voted to hold a 
public meeting of protest and appeal on 
or about Jan. 28. This meeting will 
probably be held in Cooper Institute, and 
will be addressed by Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and 
other well-known women. The following 
statement was adopted by the League 
and forwarded to the Commission: 

TO THE GREATER NEW YORK COMMISSION. 

On behalf of the women citizens of the 
territory to be combined under one mu- 
nicipal government as the City of New 
York, we desire respectfully to request: 

That the provisions in regard to all 
officials to be elected or appointed be so 
framed that women as well as men may 
be eligible to all official positions. The 
rapid advances in the enfranchisement of 
women make it evident that qualified 
women will enter wider spheres of use 
fulness, and, in an instrument framed as 
is this charter, to last many years, the 
clumsy self-restrictions of the past should 
not appear. 

We ask that, in the Police Department, 
proper provision be made for the appoint- 
ment of a sufficient number of women as 
matrons, at respectable salaries, so that 
these important protectors of the unfor- 
tunates of our sex shall not be limited in 
their capacity by overwork and inade- 
quate compensation. 

We ask that, in the Department of Edu- 
cation, provision may be made for equaliz- 
ing the salaries of all teachers performing 
similar duties, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of her sex, and that the city of New 
York shall no longer present to the world 
the inexcusable spectacle of paying to 
competent women, for long hours of ser- 
vice, only one-half or two-thirds as much 
as men receive for corresponding labors. 
We notice that, in the Department of 
Taxation, there is no provision whatever 
for exempting the property of women 
from payment of assessments, but that 
these citizens must share equally with 
men the burdens of taxation. To this we 
do not object; we call your attention to 
the fact only to point out the injustice of 
forcing women to bear the burdens of 
municipal government without being per- 
mitted to share the official privileges, of 
insisting that they shall contribute their 
money for the payment of salaries, and 
yet be given no adequate share in posi- 
tions where they may earn such salaries. 
In conclusion, we ask you to recom- 
mend to the Legislature that municipal 
suffrage be extended to the women cit- 
izens of the city. London offers a satis- 
factory precedent; experiment there has 
shown the good results to be obtained 
from the acts of women officials and the 
presence of women in borough boards. 

What we ask in this memorial is simple 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Frederika Hassel, of Stockholm, 
ex-manager of the pension fund of the 
Swedish Women Teachers’ Association, 
was tendered a public reception by prom- 
inent women teachers on her eightieth 
birthday. Miss Hassel enjoys good health, 
and is still able to lend a helping hand in 
managing the fund to the establishment 
of which she has devoted herself for many 
years. 

Mrs. Julia Taft Bayne has written for 
the February St. Nicholas an article about 
‘Willie and Tad Lincoln.” While the 
President’s sons were living in the White 
House, Mrs. Bayne’s brother was their 
most intimate playmate, and she herself, 
then a young girl, saw much of them. 
Mrs. Bayne describes the pranks of the 
Lincoln boys, and tells of a minstrel show 
given in the White House. 


Lady Harberton, who is at the head of 
the Rational Dress League of England, 
has a fine house in the West End of Lon- 
don. When you ring at her door, it is 
opened by a neat maid-servant, wearing 
loose knickerbockers and light gaiters 
beneath them. The rest of her dress is 
that of the conventional English maid- 
servant, including a white lace cap. The 
guests at dinner are waited upon by maids 
wearing similar knickerbockers. In the 
kitchen,too, the portly cook wears knick- 
erbockers. 

At the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Club House Corporation, on Jan. 11, the 
following persons were elected directors: 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, treasurer; Miss 
Florence Everett, clerk; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. E. Florence Barker, Miss Cora 
A. Benneson, Mrs. Sibylla Bailey Crane, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Cole, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Leighton, Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, Mrs. 
Alice M. Silsbee, Miss Helen A. Whittier, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, Miss Mary Ladd, Mrs. Elisha Con- 
verse. 
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SONNET. 





Youth, full of golden visions, looked far 
down 
The vista of the future, where stood three, 
So fair, so like to goddesses, that he 
Atsight of them did thrill with joy; a crown 
In haud of each and promise of renown, 
With which they beckoned all who looked ; 
their name— 
Honor, Pleasure, Riches: and thousands 
came 
With hearts untouched by pain; and some 
would drown 
All thought of what they were and what 
had been. 
With eager feet he hastened—‘‘I am blest 
If I but touch their garments’ hem!’’— 
when, lo, : 
A sober matron, heretofore unseen, 
Thus spoke: “Patience am I; take me, 
and know 
That holding me thou shalt have all the 
rest.”’ —Chicago Current. 
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A BOUTONNIERE. 





A dewy fragrance drifts at times 
Across my willing senses, 

And leads the rillet of my rhymes 

From city gutters, gusts and grimes 
To lowland fields and fences. 


I seem to see, as I inhale 
This perfume faint and fleeting, 
Green hillsides sloping to a vale, 
Whose leafy shadows screen the pale 
Woodtlowers from noonday’s greeting 


I hear the song—the sweet heartache— 
Of just a pair of thrushes ; 
And hear, half dreaming, half awake, 
The ripple of a streamlet break 
Their momentary hushes. 


And why, dear heart, do I to-day, 
Hemmed in by court and alley, 
Seem lost in haunts of faun and fay? 
Look! on my coat I’ve pinned your spray 
Of lilies-of-vhe valley. - 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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MIRACLES. 








BY MARTHA FOOTE CROW. 


Some have no place in all their scheme 
For ghost or soul or heavenly theme; 
Life ranges on for them unplanned ; 
No room for mystery! 
But I for one can’t understand 
How anything can be! 


How thought can fly from me to you, 
How star-ray speaks in globing dew, 
How seasons in sweet concourse fall,— 
Scoffs all this mystery! 
And for my part, the world is all 
Too marvellous for me! 


How forms the green of grass or jade, 
How skies from blue to violet fade, 
And dawn-lights rise from flush to flame,— 
’Tis all one mystery ; 
All transformations are the same 
Wonder of life to me. 


How light can flash through walls opaque, 

How seeds in sleep unsummoned wake, 

How winds arise and sink to peace— 
Mocks us the mystery! 

Yet stranger ’twere that life should cease 
Than ’tis that life should be. 


If stars their steps should ne’er o’erlap 
And seasons in processions hap 
Only from chance’s fickle nod, 
Great were the mystery! 
Far easier ’tis to think of God 
Than that no God can be! 





-_—- 


A MISERABLE WIFE. 








“Yes, professor, I am afraid I shall have 
to rent or sell my farm, my wife is so 
miserable. I cannot carry it on without 
hiring, and hiring eats up all the profits.” 

I looked at the speaker admiringly. He 
was about fifty years old, and as robust 
as a man of thirty. His whiskers were 
neatly trimmed, showing a full red cheek. 
He wore a jaunty hat and natty cutaway 
coat, and below his vest hung a single 
fob and heavy gold seal. I was proud of 
him. He was such a perfect specimen of 
a New York gentleman from the rural 
districts that | wanted to imprint his 
picture on my memory. 

“So your wife is miserable?”’ 

“Yes, kinder droopin’, witha dry cough 
and no ambition. She just kinder drags 
around the house, and looks so peaked 
and scrawny it gives me the blues. It 
does, I swan.” 

‘‘Naturally weakly, wasn’t she?”’ 

“She! Oh, no. When I married her 
she was the smartest girl on the creek. 
She used to work for my father, and the 
way she made the work stand around 
took my eye. She was a poor girl, and 
her industry got her a rich husband.” 

Here he took outa gold watch, looked 
at the time, put it back and adjusted the 
silk fob on the front of his nicely fitting 
trousers. 

“So she did well, getting married on 
account of her industry?”’ 

“Why, of course; she was getting only 
two dollars and fifty cents a week, and 
she became mistress of a farm.” 

“Excuse me, but how much are you 
worth now? Confidentially, you know; I 
am a scientific man, and will never use 
such facts to your injury with the as- 
sessor.”’ 

“Well, professor, I could crowd fifty 


“That is good. How long have you 
been married?” 

“Thirty years next Fourth of July. We 
went down to Albany on a little teeter, 
and I proposed the match, and Jane was 
willin’.”’ 

‘How much do you suppose you have 
made in these thirty years?” 

“Hum—um—lemme see. I got the 
Davis farm the first ten years, then [run 
in debt for the Simmons place, got war 
prices for my cheese, and squared up 
both places. Well, I think I have cleared 
up thirty thousand dollars since we 
spliced.” 

“Very good, indeed. And your wife 
has been a great help all this time?”’ 

“Oh, you bet! She was arattler! She 
took care of her baby and the milk from 
twenty cows. I tell you she made the 
tinware flop! Why, we have had four 
children, and she never had a hired girl 
over six months in that time.”’ 

“Splendid; and you have cleared thirty 
thousand dollars in that time? ”’ 

“Yes, easy.” 

‘Now, how much has your wife made?”’ 

“She? Why, durn it, professor, she is 
my wife.” 

“IT know it. But what has she made? 
You say she was poor when you married 
ner. Now, what has she made?” 

“Why, you beat all! Why, she is my 
wife, and we own it all together.”’ 

“Do you? Then she can draw on your 
bank account? Then she has a horse and 
carriage when she wants them? Then 
she has a servant girl when she wants 
one? Then she rides out for her health, 
and has a watch and gold chain as you 
do? Is that so?”’ 

‘Professor, you must be crazy. No- 
body’s wife is boss in that shape. Who 
ever heard of such a thing?”’ 

“Now, look here. You say she did 
well in marrying rich, and I ¢annot see it. 
If she was getting two dollars and a half 
per week when you married her, and had 
saved her wages, she would have had now 
thirty-six hundred dollars. If she had 
invested it, she would have had five thou- 
sand dollars. Now you tell me she is 
broken down, used up and miserable, and 
looks so badly she makes you sick, and 
she has no money, no help, and will 
probably get nothing but a Scotch granite 
tombstone when she dies.”’ 

‘Professor, if you was a younger man, 
I would lick you quicker’n a spring lamb 
can jump a thistle.” 

“What for? I am stating this case 
fairly, am I not? Your wife is no longer 
young. She is no longer handsome. Her 
hands are as hard as a local editor’s cheek, 
and she has stooped over a milk-can until 
she has a hump on her back like a ped- 
dler.”’ 

“Shut up, will you?”’ 

‘She has raised four children. One of 
them is at college. One is taking music 
lessons in Boston. The other two are 
teaching school. She is at home alone, 
going around in a treadmill life which 
will end in a rosewood coffin and a first- 
class country funeral.” 

“Stop that, professor, will you?” 

“While you are still a handsome man, 
with just enough gray in your whiskers to 
make you look interesting. No doubt you 
have been thinking of some nice young 
girl of eighteen who would jump at the 
chance to marry your thirty cows and 
twenty acres of hops.” 

**Professor, I won’t stay here if you 
don’t let up on that.’’ 

“And your wife does not look well in 
that new Watertown wagon, so you take 
your hired man and neighbors’ girls to 
meeting. Your wife never goes anywhere, 
so you do not get her a watch like your 
own, nor a new silk dress, nor a pony that 
she could drive, nora basket phaeton that 
she could climb into without a ladder. 
She never says anything, so you have not 
got her a set of teeth like your own, gold 
and rubber, and her nose is pushed up 
into her forehead, and her face wrinkles. 
She never goes out. She has to work in 
the kitchen, so she gets no nice shoes like 
yours.”’ 

‘Darn my skin if I don’t—”’ 

‘No, you won’t; you will just let her 
work right along, and then you will marry 
some high-flyer who will pull every hair 
out of your head, and serve you right, 


too.” 
‘*Professor, for mercy’s sake, stop!”’ 


‘“‘When you know, and I know, that if 
your wife had a chance to rest, and had 
nice clothes, like other women, she would 
be one of the best looking women of her 
age in the town.” 

“IT swan I believe it.’’ 

**And, old as she is, if you were to get 
out the carriage next Sunday and drive 
around with the colts, and tell her you 
wanted her to go to meeting with you, she 
would actually blush with pleasure.” 

‘‘Darned if I don’t do it.”’ 

“Then, Monday, if you were to tell her 
you were going to hire a girl, and that she 
must sit in the sitting-room by the new 
nickel-plated coal stove and work on that 
new silk dress you are going to buy her—”’ 





thousand dollars pretty hard.” 


‘*Professor, that’s me.’’ 





**And then hand her a nice wallet with 
steel clasps and with five nice new twenty- 
dollar notes in it, and tell her to do her 
own trading after this, because you have 
got tired looking after so much money.” 

**] will, as sure as you live.”’ 

‘And then, when the tear starts in her 
eye, and the same old blush comes out 
that you thought was so nice when you 
went on that teeter to Albany, if you 
would kiss her—”’ 

“It’s all right, professor.” 

!*Then, my friend, I should begin to 
think she had made something by marry- 
ing a rich man.”’ 

“You're right, old man.”’ 

“Then | think you wouldn’t have a 
miserable wife any longer. Then you 
would no longer want to sell or rent the 
farm, but would be showing the mother 
of your children how much you respected 
her for her life of devotion. Then she 
would know she was a partner in that 
$30,000. 
all right, and she had a good rest, I think 
she would some time be an eligible 
widow.” 

‘*Think so, professor?”’ 

“Il know it. Woman is a plant that 
wants sunshine. You have been leaving 
you wife in the shade too much. She has 
lost her color. You have made her think 
she is an old woman. She has given up 
all hope of admiration and love, and is 
only waiting to die and get out of the 
way. Suppose you were treated so?”’ 

“What, me? I amall right.” 

“Yes, I know. Women pity you be- 
cause you are tied to such a sorry-louking 
wife. Foolish old maids and silly girls 
whisper behind your back what a nice- 
looking man you are, and what a stick of 
a wife you have, and you are just soft 
enough to wear tight boots and oil what 
little hair you have left on the top of your 
head, and go around figuring up how long 
before your wife will die.” 

“Say now, see here, professor, there is a 
limit to endurance. I am going.”’ 

“I am coming down to see you next 
week; will it be all right?” 

“Yes, if you drop this kind of talk and 
won’t tell of my complaints about my 
wife. V’ll try your medicine. Would you 
stick for that prescription about the 
pocketbook and twenty-dollar notes?”’ 

‘‘How much did you say you had made 
together?”’ 

“IT cave. The dress will be all right, and 
the pony and phaeton will be handy for 
the gals. Come down and see us, old 
man, but not a word about this talk. If 
you wasn’t an old man, l’'d—” 

Tipping his derby back on his head and 
shaking the wrinkles out of his tight 
trousers, he put his hands into his pockets 
and sauntered away. 

“There,’”’ said I, ‘is one man who has 
taken the only legal and God-given way of 
getting rid of a miserable wife.’’—Albany 
Journal. 
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ON DOMESTIC SERVICE. 





The science section of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., Woman’s Club, which is interested 
in household economics, has fitted up a 
small tenement of five rooms, and opened 
a “thousehold school’ for the training of 
young girls. Here, with ample conven- 
iences for practical work, classes number- 
ing in all forty pupils meet with eight 
teachers, all volunteers except one, the 
teacher of cooking, once a week, and 
receive lessons which promise to be of 
much value to them, and those connected 
with them in their own homes, 

Another prophecy of the evil results 
which it was said would surely follow the 
higher education of women has failed to 
come true, says the American Kitchen 
Magazine. It was said thirty—even ten 
years ago—that home comfort and family 
life would fall into decay if women went 
to college. But the Boston Branch of the 
Collegiate Alumnz (an association which 
numbers 2,000 college women in all parts 
of the country) has chosen Domestic 
Service as the topic of the year's study 
and effort. The president of the branch, 
Miss M. L. Foster (Smith College), is chair- 
man of the committee, and among the 
members are Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
(Michigan University), Mrs. Alice V. 
George (Wellesley), Miss S. E. Wentworth 
(Vassar). This committee will be grate- 
ful for any information as to what has 
been done towards training schools of 
domestic service, towards codperative 
housekeeping, and especially towards 
developing the business relations between 
mistress and maid and so arranging the 
work of the household that such relations 
may be possible. 

Any information as to such schools or 
experiments, either proposed or in opera- 
tion, will be gladly received by the chair- 
man of this committee. 
-_>o- 


AN ARMENIAN SONG. 





The ‘Armenian Cradle Song,’ by 
Raphael Patkanian, rendered into English 
verse by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, has 
been set to music by John M. Bedel, and 
dedicated to Miss Clara Yorston. It is pub- 


Then, if you made your will | 


| lished by Max Weil. 
be obtained from J. M. Bedel, 502 Chest- 
nut Street, Cincinnati, O., price, 25 cents. 
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BISHOP DOANE’S ARGUMENT. 


BY CHARLES CHAPMAN, 





(Concluded.) 
Mrs. Crannell states her fifth point thus: 


“The facts for suffragists to prove are 
that suffrage is necessary for the protec- 
tion of women, and that it would be bene- 
ficial to the State. They have not and 
cannot prove either. To-day in New York 
State and in many other States a woman is 
better protected by the laws men have 
made than by any she could have made 
for herself. A husband cannot sell his 
real estate unless his wife joins the deed. 
He cannot deprive her by will of her right 
of dower. The wife can by deed or will 
dispose of her entire estate, real and per- 
sonal, whether her husband consents or 
not. <A father cannot now apprentice his 
child or make a valid appointment of a 
testamentary guardian without the consent 
of the wife, it she be living. The wife can 
| carry on business on her own account, and 
| is entitled to all the profits and earnings 
in that business, and may contract as if 
she were unmarried. Every profession is 
~ sg to women, and every occupation 
also. 





The statement opens with the old cry 
of paternalism. ‘Why should women 
want to vote,’ cry the anti-suffragists, 
‘‘when men govern them so much better 
than they could govern themselves?” 
“Why do you want Home Rule,’ says 
England to Ireland, ‘‘when we govern you 
so much better than you could do your- 
selves?’’ But still Ireland wants it. ‘Why 
do you demand representation,” said 
England to her American Colonies, ‘when 
we—etc.’’? Mother Church asked the same 
question of Martin Luther and his little 
band of Protestants, and is asking yet; 
but the Protestants are still intractable. 
Women want to vote for the same reason 
that men do; in order to have a voice in 
the making of the laws under which they 
live. 

The reforms that are exploited so loudly 
by the anti-suffragists as evidences that 
men are so much more careful of women’s 
interests than women would be, were 
gained by the incessant work and agita- 
tion of the very class of women that they 
are now being exampled to discredit. The 
swan is being shot by the arrows feathered 
by her own wing. 

Grant that women are sufficiently pro- 

tected by law in this State and in many 
other States; how about the States where 
they have insufficient protection? What 
guarantee have they that they will always 
be satisfactorily protected? What power 
have they to protect themselves against 
future legislation, against some invasion 
of anarchism, like the fire of Altgeldism 
that the citizens have just stamped out in 
Illinois? 
_ But woman wants to vote, at least great 
numbers of women want to vote, for 
other objects than simply self - protec- 
tion. They want to use the ballot for the 
good of the town, the State, and the 
nation. They work for municipal re- 
form, they speak for it, they want to 
vote for it. They form campaign clubs, 
distribute literature, make speeches for 
the success of their State and National 
candidates. They want to do the one 
other essential, cast a ballot. They want 
to vote for clean streets, for police ma- 
trons, for increased educational facilities, 
for more money spent in municipal. im- 
provements and less in providing fortunes 
for the leaders of the political machines. 
They want to vote for the improvement of 
the State Government and the National 
Government, for the furtherment of peace 
measures and the banishment of warfare. 
They want a voice in the Government in 
which they have the same citizenship and 
which they hold in the same pride and 
reverence as their husbands and brothers; 
and, strange as it may seem to the anti- 
suffragists, they honestly believe that 
these votes of good, home-loving, true and 
honest women would bea benefit to the 
community, and nota bane. They have 
proved it in theory to all who would 
listen to reason, They have proved it in 
practice wherever the franchise has been 
granted them. Yet the anti-suffragists 
continue with the same ancient wail that 
“women have not proved and cannot 
prove that the possession of the ballot is 
necessary for their protection, or bene- 
ficial to the State.” 

There are other things women want to 
vote for. They want to vote for the sup- 
pression of the houses of vice that spread 
their nets abroad for the ruin of the young 
of both sexes; and the promoters of the 
evil know it. They want to vote for the 
suppression of the saloon that turns their 
sons or husbands from mento brutes; and 
the saloon-keeper knows it. So, side by 
side with the high-bred and ultra-refined 
gentlewoman that endeavors to save her 
sisters from the degradation of the ballot, 
stand the liquor-dealers and the brothel- 
keepers—a strange fellowship. Together 
they stand with their backs braced against 
the door that bars the woman from polit- 











Sample copies may | ical freedom, a spectacle for the world to 


behold and moralize on. 

Leaving Mrs. Crannell’s valuable addi- 
tion to the Bishop’s argument, we come 
to the lengthy quotation from the French 
writer, M. Leroy Beaulieu, that the Bishop 
has inserted to round out space. As it is 
devoted to the study of the question in 
Australia and New Zealand, it has little 
bearing on matters here, but some points 
are worthy of note. In the first para- 
graph M. Beaulieu states that women in 
general have very little interest in their 
newly acquired rights, that the enthusiasm 
is almost wholly confined to literary 
women, professors and teachers, and 
divorced women. Query, why divorced 
women? Dues the writer place all these in 
the same class? Or does he fancy that 
the array of intellect is too great on the 
side of suffrage, and throw in the divorcée 
to reduce the average? In the second 


paragraph he denounces suffrage as a 
‘“humbug.”’ In the third paragraph he 


admits that women did once rise to assert 
their privileges. In the election of 1893, 
the first at which suffrage was permitted, 
temperance being a leading issue, the 
women registered 78 per cent. of their 
voting strength, and voted 64 per cent. 
The men voted 72 percent. Pretty good 
for a first attempt. As the suffrage law 
has hardly been in effect three years yet, 
barely two when M. Beaulieu gathered his 
information, it is rather an early date to 
write of its success or failure, but it 
would seem that women will probably 
resemble men in the respect that they 
take small interest in the general run of 
politics, but that on any issue which 
touches them closely, they are as ready 
with their ballots as their brothers. 

The Bishop expresses admiration for the 
following paragraph of M. Beaulieu: 

Grant that woman is not inferior to 
man, but that she is different, that is to 
say superior on certain sides and inferior 
on others. Let us leave her, then, to ex- 
ercise her activity in the sphere in which 
that superiority has been demonstrated. 

It is evident that the superiority is not 
the kind that makes a woman competent 
to drop a bit of paper in a box according 
to conviction, at least not in M. Beaulieu’s 
mind. Here are a few more ‘‘admirable”’ 
sayings: ‘*‘Women are equal to men, only 
different, therefore they can’t vote.’ 
‘*‘Women hain’t no business to vote, they 
oughter stay at home minding the chil- 
dren.” ‘Some women do not want the 
ballot, therefore all women should be de- 
barred from it.”’ 

The Bishop heartily agrees with M. 
Beaulieu on the ‘“‘danger of political ques- 
tions being decided by sentiment and 
feeling, if the ballot were given to that 
part of humanity which is by tempera- 
ment sentimental and emotional.’’ And 
yet many writers declare that woman is 
less sentimental and more practical than 
man. I confess, though, that I share this 
fear of the Bishop’s. 1 believe, if a woman 
going to the polis on election day were 
jostled in the street by the reeling wreck 
of what was once a man before he sold his 
birthright to the demon Alcohol, that she 
would go straight to the polls and cast 
her vote directly against this curse to 
humanity, without stopping for a moment 
to reflect how husband John was going to 
get his morning cocktail, his evening bit- 
ters, or his Sunday drink if all the saloons 
were closed. I believe this, and the 
saloon-keepers believe it, too. 

Says Mrs. Crannell, in another of the 
numerous quotations which the Bishop 
has favored us with: ‘The suffragists 
speak of what has been accomplished by 
woman suffrage in a hazy sort of way. 
Let us have facts.’”’ Then she proceeds 
to state that Cheyenne, Wyoming, a town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, where women have 
been voting twenty-five years, has, she is 
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told, twenty-five licensed gambling houses, 
and saloons as numerous as any other 
kind of stores. Also acampaign manager 
has said that the women's vote is the 
easiest to get, keep and manipulate. Also 
that it is stated officially that not a single 
act of legislation aimed at the betterment 
of the human race was passed through 
the influence of the women in Wyoming. 
It is a pity that these facts were not made 
public before the last constitutional con- 
vention. They might have made a dif- 
ference in the overwhelming majority 
that placed universal suffrage in the State 
Constitution. It is sad to think of the 
ignorance that incorporated therein such 
a failure as woman suffrage by an almost 
unanimous vote; and they were so con- 
fident of its entire success, too! It is 
sadder to think of Cheyenne, a wild 
Western town where the roughest of men 
gather from miles around to spend their 
money in mad sprees and reckless dissi- 
pation, a nucleus for the worst class of 
frontiersmen. Clearly, the women are 
responsible for this. Although outnum- 
bered perhaps twenty to one by the men, 
the entire depravity of the town must rest 
on their shoulders. Then how about the 
betterment of the human race? Why 
were not the women up and working for 
this glorious cause, instead of staying at 
home and minding their families? 

This is a melancholy picture. Let us 
turn from it to a town and State unpol- 
luted by the touch of woman’s ballot. 
Men have been voting in New York City 
considerably over two hundred years, and 
have had no demoralizing female votes to 
hamper them. What have they to show 
for it? At present we are undergoing a 
spasm of virtue; but glance back a few 
years to the term of Mayor Grant, the 
successful Tammany candidate. 

The city, in direct violation of the gam- 
bling laws, was honeycombed with pool- 
rooms, where the clerk and office boy 
might lose their weekly stipend and as 
much of their employer’s money as they 
could steal before being found out, with- 
out any odious police interference. The 
thousands of saloons (they are with us 
still) were selling liquor on Sunday in 
almost open violation of the excise laws. 
The famous ‘tenderloin’ district was full 
of dives, and whole streets and blocks of 
houses were given over to the social evil 
that flaunted itself openly in the most 
frequented thoroughfares. The trusted 
guardians of the city were levying black- 
mail for the protection of the evil-doers, 
and inciting to continued crime the very 
persons that they were sworn to suppress. 
The political rings were accumulating 
money by every process of extortion 
learned in a long apprenticeship to cor- 
ruption. The citizens’ next election 
promptly continued the old band of rascals 
in power, by increased majorities. So 
much for the male voter that governs 
women better than they can govern them- 
selves! 

Mrs. Crannell opens her speech by stat- 
ing that she represents a State where 
there are 1,600 suffragists in a population 
of 7,000,000, or 29 to the 100,000, and 
enumerates the suffrage strength in the 
other States in the same manner, giving 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL as authority. 
This isa good example of how facts are 
perverted and made to bear false evidence. 
The figures given are simply the list of 
active members that belong to the Suf- 
frage Association, and have paid dues in 
full. They no more represent the strength 
of the suffrage movement than the mem- 
bership of the W. C. T. U. represents the 
number of temperance advocates, or the 
vote at the primaries shows the voting 
strength of the Republican party. It may 
be news to those who have read and 
credited this ingenious perversion of 
facts, although probably not to Bishop 
Doane or Mrs. Crannell, that over 600,000 
hames were attached to the suffrage peti- 
tion that was presented to the last Con- 
stitutional Convention, and every name 
represented a man with a vote, or a wo- 
man of sufficient age to vote if given the 
franchise. 

It might not be out of place to remark 
that the fear expressed by the anti-suf- 
fragists that women will be driven to the 
polls whether they want to go or not is 
ungrounded. The suffragists seek the 
tight to vote, not the obligation. They 
Wish to vote themselves, and are unselfish 
enough to wish the privilege extended to 
others, but any woman who feels that her 
duties to her home and family are too 
arduous and absorbing to permit of an 
absence long enough to cast a ballot will 
find that she can waive the franchise 
without the fear of legal punishment. 

The position of the anti-suffragists is 
that of the dogin the manger. Not de- 
8irons of using the franchise themselves, 
they wish to retain all others in the same 
Condition of political impotency and serf- 
dom, Says the Bishop—and it is a great 
Pleasure to quote anything from his own 
Pen after such a long engagement with 
others that he has thrust forward to speak 
for him: 








The fact that it (woman suffrage) has 
not appealed to the women of the sound- 
est, the safest, the most sustantial char- 
acter and position, and the argument of 
experience is strong, uniform and pro- 
nounced against giving women the privi- 
lege of voting. 

Character is largely a matter of opinion. 
Might not the suffragists with equal jus- 
tice déscribe the feminine paragons of 
the Bishop as unprogressive, conservative, 
and favored by fortune with the wealth 
necessary for a slothful irresponsibility? 

It is in the suffrage ranks that women 
of strength of character are found. Think- 
ing women, working women, women on 
whom the struggle for a livelihood has 
stamped the hard and practical worldly 
knowledge that experience and adversity 
alone can give, women whose active 
brains and energetic spirits will not let 
them sit in idleness while the world rolls 
on past them, but bid them arise and do 
the work that lies nearest their hand; 
these are the women that swell the suf- 
frage ranks, and to whom their followers 
point with pride. 

Bishop Doane concludes with the state- 
ment: 

If the movement does not die out 
of itself, if it is not broken up of 
its own accord by the avowed ‘dissen- 
sions, divisions and jealousies’’ within it, 
it issure to be scotched and killed by its 
own outcome and results, 

The suffragists would be glad to know 
what ‘‘dissensions, divisions and jealous- 
ies’’ the Bishop refers to. Of late all has 
been peaceful in the suffrage ranks, and 
the work has been prosecuted in harmony 
and the best of fellowship. The prophecy, 
however, has an ancient ring. Every year 
since the inception of the movement, 
some opponent has prophesied its speedy 
downfall; and still the wave has rolled on. 
Now its resistless wash can be felt through- 
out the earth. The antipodes, attacked 
last, have yielded first; and Australia and 
New Zealand have led the way to univer- 
sal political freedom. Sweden, Austria, 
Italy, England have all yielded in part, if 
not entirely; the Russian mir never recog- 
nized a sex distinction; and in the United 
States the cause of sutfrage is making its 
way, not like the Star of Empire west- 
ward, but eastward, State by State, until 
in time the whole nation will recognize 
and acknowledge its right. The final 
triumph may be far, but its coming is 
certain. Even as the wave of progress 
swept away the barriers between man 
and religious and civil freedom and self- 
government, so will it sweep away those 
that bar the rights of woman, and leave 
her standing on the same plane with man, 
his recognized equal and helpmate. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a recent letter, I am made to say that 
there are 137,000 Catholics in California. 
That is doubtless a fault of my chirogra- 
phy. The census of 1896, volume popula- 
tion, gives 157,000 members of the Catho- 
lic church in California. Many are minors, 
as all baptized children are counted, I am 
told; so, after deducting the women and 
children, the Catholic vote is not formid- 
able, and there are more foreigners in 
this State from Protestant than from 
Catholic countries. I only speak of this 
because it is so common to charge our 
sins to foreigners and Catholics. We 
Americans are responsible, and no one 
else. Many of these adopted citizens are 
excellent, a valuable element. Santa 
Clara County has a Sunday closing ordi- 
nance. A friend tells me that the Catholic 
influence carried it. Three years ago, 
when a Uniform License Law was before 
the Legislature, a law which would have 
made prohibition towns and counties im- 
possible in this State, Father Montgomery 
was at Sacramento several days. His 
black robe was conspicuous, and common 
consent gave him the credit of defeating 
the bill. The W. C. T. U. did all it could, 
but had no especial backing. It would 
have carried but for Father Montgomery. 
I speak of the Catholic vote to meet an 
assertion, not because it is necessarily a 
bad vote. It is often on the right side, 
and I think we mistake in not seeking 
friendly relations. 

Within a week, California has had a sad 
loss in the death of Sarah B. Cooper. She 
founded and supervised the San Francisco 
Kindergartens, in which over eighteen 
thousand children have been educated. 
These children are from the Barbary 
Coast and Tar Flat regions of San Fran- 
cisco, yet very few of them have ever 
become criminals. Many have become un- 
usually useful men and women. She had 
a national reputation as a kindergartner, 
and all California knew her for her good 
deeds. She was president of the Amend- 
ment Association to work for the Suffrage 
Amendment, of the Century Club, and of 
the Woman’s Congress of the Pacific 
Coast, prominent in the California Wo- 
man’s Press Association, and helpful 


| member, but a conservative of that church 
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everywhere. Her Bible Class was cele- 
brated. It was first held in Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, of which she was a 


had her tried as regarded her orthodoxy. 
The suit was some twelve or more years 
ago, and was famous. She was sustained 
by her pastor, Rev. Mr. Hemphill, and she 
was exonerated, but he went to Phila- 
delphia, and she was welcomed into the 
Congregational Church, in which her 
transplanted Bible class flourished more 
than ever. She used to oppose woman 
suffrage and wrote against it, but whem, a 
few years ago, she saw the truth, she 
immediately changed front, confessed her 
mistake, and aided all she could. She 
was gentleness itself in appearance, but 
firm when convinced of right. 

Sarah Bristol Ingersoll Cooper was born 
in Cazenovia, N. Y., about sixty years ago; 
her mother died before her remem- 
brance, and the children were separated, 
to live with different relatives. She had 
good friends, but no mother’s home, and 
the desolation of it made her unusually 
sympathetic with other homeless children. 
She graduated in her teens in Cazenovia 
Seminary, afterward was for a while in 
Mrs. Willard’s Seminary in Troy. She 
taught first in the district school, that 
complement of so many’s education, then 
was governess in a family in Georgia, 
from whose home she was married to Mr. 
Cooper, a fellow student at Cazenovia. 
They remained in the South. During the 
war they were in Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis, where she worked for the soldiers 
and refugees. In caring for the latter, 
she unwittingly came in contact with the 
small-pox, from which disease all her 
children but Hattie died. After the war 
they went to Minneapolis, then on account 
of her health they came to California. She 
had always been delicate, but lived by 
law. She did literary work for years, but 
lately had been engrossed in her public 
interests. She had a civic funeral—not a 
relative, but forty carriages of friends, 
and a city in mourning. 

‘ SARAH M, SEVERANCE. 





MICHIGAN. 


The meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Detroit, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 12, resolved itself into a yellow 
tea party, with all the usual embellish- 
ments, and the members spent several en- 
joyable hours telling about their experi- 
ences as suffragists. The hall was elabo- 
rately decorated in yellow, and from the 
wall behind the president’s chair hung a 
banner containing the names of the States 
in which women vote. Portraits of Susan 
B. Anthony and Lucy Stone occupied 
prominent positions, the latter being 
loaned for the occasion by Mr. Dean M. 
Jenkins. The tea-table was a gorgeous 
affair, and the stacks of dainty cups and 
saucers, with the steaming teapot, gave it 
a very tempting appearance. 

Mrs. Ella B. Morrison presided. Interest- 
ing talks were given by Mrs. Boutelle, Mrs. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Oostdyke, Mrs. Skinner, 
Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. LaTour, Mrs. Hollister 
and others, allof whom took an encourag- 
ing view of the future of the movement. 
Mrs. H. M. Moffatt, of Tacoma, Wash., said 
that the women of the West were keeping 
pace with the progress of the East, and she 
was convinced that women generally are 
making just as earnest a study of econom- 
ics in government as men, and would 
become potent factors in the settlement 
of national questions. She did not believe 
that woman’s century had yet been 
reached, but looked for the dawn of the 
twentieth century to bear the fruit of 
present efforts. 

During the intervals between the talks 
tea was poured. A unique adjunct was 
the “suffrage salad,’’ which consisted of 
appropriate sentiments written on cards, 
each member receiving one. 

(For further State Correspondence see page eight). 








Oruers have found health, vigor and 
vitality in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
surely has power to help you also. Why 
not try it? 
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It is said that $250,000 was appropriated 
in January, 1896, for one year’s advertis- 
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“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
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Boston. 
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excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again. and have come back to me in ver 

good condition. | am quite satisfied with the work 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
perfo: med” ~Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 









MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 










MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in '95.) 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Cod- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
assachusetts Medical Society. 
The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
yess graded course ot Lectures Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, teriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D,, Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is [loney 
* SAVE IT & 


==—SY TAKING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘ The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E, L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7oxxEt 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 

9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 

tion ticket office, Comagway, Steset, ton, where 
through tickets to all points Wes: 





Jenness Miller Monthly 














114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 





t are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


IDAHO NOTES. 

MounTAIN Home, IDAHO, JAN. 9, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following is a copy of the address 
issued by our club to the women of our 
State and of sister States, showing an 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
us at the late election in Idaho by the 
adoption of the equal suffrage amend- 


ment. 
It is the wish of the club that you pub- 


lish the same. M. E. REYNOLDs, Sec. 


GREETING FROM THE MOUNTAIN HOME 
E. 8. A. 


We may well feel gratified at the result 
of the campaign and its incidents. To no 
considerable extent was open opposition 
offered, and such voters as doubted the 
wisdom of the proposed amendment gave 
only silent expression by their ballots. 

Far from having occasion of complaint, 
we feel that our brethren have been fully 
equal to every requirement of a generous 
and noble manhood, and we desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of this, the most 
gratifying feature of the campaign. 

We have an abiding faith that as the 
influence of woman in politics is wit- 
nessed, men everywhere will gladly hasten 
to acknowledge that she is an element not 
inimical to the best interests and welfare 
of the country. 

The advocates of equal suffrage have 
maintained with persevering consistency 
that woman, with man, was equally en- 
titled to a voice in public affairs, she 
being required to contribute her share in 
support of our Government and being 
affected by its administration, This being 
our contention, we accept the verdict 
upon this question as the coming into 
possession of a right which should have 
been recognized in the organization of the 
general Government which our sex aided 
to establish, and which it has done its 
part to perpetuate. , 

It is a right which lies in the genius of 
our institutions, and which woman should 
inherit in the same measure and upon the 
same terms as man. We accept and 
assume its responsibilities, supported by 
rectitude of purpose, and in the belief 
that manifest destiny has led us in these 
latter days of the nineteenth century 
across the Jordan of ancient prejudice 
into a land which it shall be ours to aid in 
beautifying and uplifting. 

We congratulate ourselves that we are 
of the vanguard of that mighty host that 
is coming into this great possession, and, 
as we take up our responsibilities, let us 
realize that the destiny of a great nation 
is that which concerns us, and that States 
endure as they adhere with unchangeable 
purpose to the cardinal principles of na- 
tional virtue and honor. 

Woman enters a field in which are many 
evils to be corrected. She should approach 
the task with an understanding mind, and 
with an inflexible purpose to uphold her 
honor and the honor of her country, until 
under a lofty standard she shall one day 
witness the assembling of the nations of 
earth. : 

Let us remember that the right of suf- 
frage has been granted to woman in but 
few of the States of the Union, and that 
the results thus far are meagre in propor- 
tion to those which are to be accom- 
plished, though great in that which they 
foreshadow. ‘The effect of woman on the 
politics of Idaho will be scrutinized with 
care outside the limits of our own State, 
and the manner in which we account for 
these responsibilities will have much to do 
in the formation of public opinion in 
other States where women are striving 
for political equality. : ; 

As the example of women in possession 
of this right in other States has been of 
immeasurable assistance to us in our suc- 
cess, so let our record be such that those 
who seek examples may find it in the 
history of Idaho. 


———““(— —poae 
OKLAHOMA NOTES. 





The following editorial from the Mul- 
hull Enterprise, Logan County, Oklahoma, 
shows the sentiment of many men in the 
Territories, all of whom are in a position 
to know where the shoe of disfranchise- 
ment pinches. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


We know of absolutely no reason why 
women should not vote. They live under 
the same laws, support the same institu- 
tions, pay the same taxes, even hold the 
same offices as the men, but are voiceless 
and voteless in all but municipal and 
school elections. Isn’t it a little strange 
that our laws disqualify a woman from 
voting and yet allow her to hold office? 
If she’s qualified to discharge the duties 
of an office, isn’t it presumptuous to say 
she is not qualified to help to elect public 
officers? ; 

We, as men, have just had an object- 
lesson of the position of the intelligent 
women who have taken as deep an inter- 
est in the election just past as we our- 
selves have done. Those who oppose 
woman suffrage are fond of parading the 
argument that woman’s influence is 
greater without than with the ballot. 
Now in the national election we, the men, 
are all in the same position the women 
are in all the time and in all elections. 
Does any man believe that the voteless 
man in Oklahoma had more influence in 
the election of a President than if he could 
have cast a free ballot for his cheice and 
had it counted? Individually, prior to 
this campaign we were somewhat opposed 
to statehood, for certain economic rea- 
sons, but when we realized our voiceless 
submission to the majority that we had no 
vote to reduce, we, like the pups, got our 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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eyes open, and now a stronger advocate of 
statehood cannot be found in Oklahoma. 
Not only this, but while we have always 
favored woman suffrage, that feeling has 
been intensified by our own experience. 
We shall freely give what influence we 
have to the furtherance of this issue. We 
tender to the Equal Suffrage Clubs of the 
county and Territory the free use of our 
columns for the advancement of the cause. 
“omen, demand your rights, and we will 
stand by you. 








WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Our Message for December is an Ar- 
menian number, and contains accounts by 
Mrs. Ruth B. Baker and Mrs. Susan S. 
Fessenden of the part taken by the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. in caring for the 
refugees who have come to Boston this 
winter. 

The True Republic, the suffrage monthly 
edited and published by Mrs. Sarah M. 
Perkins at Cleveland, O., has been changed 
to a quarto magazine form, with a cover, 
and has been enlarged andimproved, The 
January number contains portraits and 
sketches of Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs, Sarah 
K. Bolton and Mrs. Susan Blanchard 
Cogswell. Mrs. Perkins writes reminis- 
cently of Mrs. Stone and says: 

One memorable day, four of us, of the 
Perkins family, were spending our Christ- 
mas vacation in Boston, and Lucy Stone 
came to us and invited us allto spend a 
day with her in her Dorchester home. It 
was truly a red-letter day in our calendar, 
and she related to us her experiences in 
her reform work. I had never before 
heard her speak so eloquently, and I felt 
ever afterwards that she was called of 
God for a holy mission. She was truly 
the John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
justice to womankind, both in intellectual 
freedom and iu political power. She 
never laid aside this work till she died. 
It was her calling, and she was obedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

The Household News of Philadelphia, 
the magazine edited for several years by 
Mrs. Rorer, has been absorbed by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal in order to make 
it possible for Mrs. Rorer to form an ex- 
clusive editorial connection with the latter 
magazine. All of Mrs. Rorer’s literary 
work will hereafter appear in the Journal, 
of whose domestic department she will 
have entire charge, and in which she will 
give a new series of simple cooking les- 
sons, to be followed by domestic lessons 
treating separately the care and arrange- 
ment of each room in a house. 

The religious weeklies seem to be going 
through a process of gradual transforma- 
tion from the large four or eight-page 
newspaper, almost universal fifteen years 
ago, to a standard magazine with a cover. 
The Universalist, of Chicago, is the only 
church paper received now at this office 
which comes in the old familiar form. 
With the first issue of the new year, the 
three M. E. Christian Advocates, the 
Western, of Cincinnati, the Northwestern, 
of Chicago, and the Central, of St. Louis, 
changed from a 16-page newspaper the 
size of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to a 32- 
page quarto form. At first glance these 
old friends present as unfamiliar a guise 
as does the house-mother when she first 
dons a becoming bicycle costume; but on 
examination the characteristic spirit and 
vigor of their pages are found unchanged. 
The Western Christian Advocate of Jan. 
6 contains an article on “‘Woman’s Out- 
look for 1897,” by Alice Margaret House. 
In regard to the remarkable evolution of 
purpose and work evident in women’s 
clubs, she says: 

The up-to-date club has changed from 
a mere literary or tourist club to a Civic 
League, a Social Science Circle, a Current 
Topic Club, or a Reform Club. This 
change may be seen in the little club at 
the cross-roads, as well as in the larger 
federated club in the city. Club women 
are discussing politics and sociology, the 
Australian ballot system, and tenement- 
house reform; but a great deal of their 
club work has a practical as well as an 
educational aim. Civic Leagues are work- 
ing through the body politic to have sand- 
piles in the parks, drinking-fountains on 
the streets, and saloons abolished near 





schoolhouses. The club women of Ohio 
have recently accomplished an excellent 
thing in having a woman physician ap- 
pointed as interne in the insane asylums 
of the State. In other like reforms, from 
which women will receive the chief bene- 
factions, club women will probably earn 
the encomium, “A woman was the leader 
of the deed.’”” Women are looking out 
through their clubs on a world for whose 
social salvation they feel more than ever 
responsible. It is not likely that they 
will rest content long in being mere pat- 
lor lobbyists, affecting legislation only 
indirectly through some man, or in voting 
only for School Boards, And much of 
the educational work being done in clubs 
is looking forward to political suffrage. 
Men have not been inclined to take wom- 
en’s clubs seriously, but have often made 
them a target for ridicule. They im- 
peach them for doing a good deal of super- 
ficial handling of profound subjects, but 
the appetite they have given women for 
study has grown by what it has fed on, 
and more than one woman has found the 
impulse in a little Progress Club that has 
led her to take advantage of a university 
extension course, or to matriculate in a 
local university. 

The New York Outlook in turn has 
changed from a quarto of 40 pages to a 
large standard weekly magazine. The 
first number of each month will be 
profusely and handsomely illustrated. 
Among the illustrated articles in the num- 
ber for Jan. 2 is one by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler on “Art Education for Women,” 
inswhich the progress of women in art 
during the past twenty years is sketched. 
Attention is called, in ‘*The Home Club” 
department, to the unnecessary presence 
of little children in court trials. A recent 
instance is cited of a case in a New York 
court, where the father and mother had 
separated, and a suit was brought by the 
mother involving the question of what 
was best for their only child. Charges 
and counter charges were made by the 
parents, and pending a decision the child 
was placed under the care of the Gerry 
Society. The Outlook says further: 


The little girl clung to her father’s neck 
until the officers of the law unclasped her 
hands and bore her fainting away from 
him. When the mother saw what she had 
done, her mother-heart reasserted itself, 
and she then tried to undo it. This led 
to the child’s being returned to the father 
after three days. Now, this happened 
because the father and mother were poor. 
There is no privacy for the poor before 
the law. Surely something should be 
done to save little children from being 
made participators in such scenes as this 
in a police court. A girl eleven years old 
will remember as long as she lives being 
made a prominent object before the law, 
and she bears a sear that nothing will 
remove. This case should have been 
tried—and hundreds like it occur every 
year—without bringing the child into the 
court-room, 

The right of the mother to her child 
against the right of the father was not the 
point at issue in this case, and even if it 
had been, thie little girl should have been 
protected from the harrowing experience. 

F. M. A. 


-_°- 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Little, Brown & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a very helpful and suggestive 
volume by George A. O. Ernst, Esq., of 
the Suffolk Bar, entitled ‘“‘The Law of 
Married Women,” being a second and 
much enlarged edition of his work, ‘The 
Legal Status of Women.”’ 

The book is something more than a dry 
statement of the law. The introductory 
chapter discusses the origin and growth 
of the law of married women, illustrating 
from Massachusetts cases the conflict be- 
tween the generally received theory of a 
unity of person in husband and wife, 
and that of “profitable guardianship” as 
pointed out by Pollock and Maitland in 
their “History of English Law.” 

While it is a practical handbook of the 
law for use in the profession, it is written 
in a sufficiently popular style to be easily 
read and understood by those most inter- 
ested in the subject, the married women 
of the Commonwealth. 

It begins with the delicate question, 
always interesting to the sex, of engage- 
ments to marry, treats of breach of 
promise to marry, of marriage itself, 
and then follow chapters upon the rights 
of a married woman to her person, to her 
children, to support from her husband, 
and to support under the pauper laws. 
Her right to hold office and positions of 
trust, to contract and do business, to sue 
and be sued, toacquire and hold property 
independently of her husband, are then 
treated at length, and the book draws to 
an end with chapters upon Separation by 
Agreement, Separation by Divorce, Separa- 
tion by Death, and their effect upon Prop- 
erty Rights. The last chapter discusses 
a question rarely entered upon, but which 
is often important, rights of burial. 

Many flattering notices of the original 
work were printed. The Boston Journal 
said: ‘There has been no more efficient 
and conscientious investigation of the 
Legal Status of Women. The author 
brings to his task a careful, judicial tem- 
perament.”’ ‘The author,” said the Bos- 
ton Courier, “has rendered an immense 





service to the cause of equal rights. . . 
Of prime importance is the intelligent 
discussion of the question.” ‘Its sub- 
jects,” said the Boston Beacon, ‘‘are dis- 
cussed in a thoroughly intelligent man- 
ner, and not without occasional flashes of 
welcome wit.”’ 

“The Law of Married Women.” By 
George A. O. Ernst. 12mo, cloth, $2 
net. Every intelligent woman in Massa- 
chusetts should have a copy of this book. 
It is the most thorough and comprehen- 
sive treatise published on the subject, and 
will be of permanent value. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Pornt.—On Tuesday evening, 
Dec, 22, the League met at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eben Blanchard, South 
Boston. Notwithstanding the proximity 
of Christmas, there were sixty-seven 
members present. Several new members 
were added, and four delegates were 
elected to the annual convention of the 
State Association. The good news that 
the suffrage amendment in Idaho had 
been declared constitutional was received 
with much satisfaction. After a delight- 
ful piano solo by Mrs. Charles Belt. Jr., 
Mr. Warren A. Rodman, of Wellesley, 
read a highly original and most finished 
paper on ‘‘The New Woman.” He made 
many bright hits, as when he referred to 
the criticisms so freely bestowed upon 
the ‘‘lady commissioner’ who was _re- 
ported to have lost her temper, saying 
that ‘there had doubtless been more joy 
in the breasts of our opponents over one 
woman who had lost her temper than over 
the ninety and nine just women who had 
not done so.” A dainty collation was 
followed by an unusually long and de- 
lightful social session. 


Hype PArk.—At the annual meeting 
of the League, held Jan. 5, 1897, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the coming 
year: President, Mrs. Jennie G. Hamil- 
ton; secretary, Miss Ella E. Goss; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Frances E. Porter; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Webster, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Sumner, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bass; 
executive committee, Mrs. Mary D. Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Fisher; director, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bass; delegates to an- 
nual meeting, Mrs. Jennie G. Hamilton, 
Miss Ella E. Goss. The League proposes 
to give a medal contest early in the spring. 

fELLA E. Goss, Sec. 


New Beprorp.—The meeting of our 
League was held on New Year’s Day, with 
a good attendance. Several present for 
the first time expressed pleasure at being 
there. A committee was appointed to 
interview our Senator and Representa- 
tives. Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast was nom- 
inated as the New Bedford member of the 
State Board of Directors. Mrs. Judge 
Borden read several selections which 
were hopeful and instructive. Interesting 
remarks on woman suffrage were made by 
the president, Rachel L. Howland, and by 
Mrs. Kate Eldredge. The meeting was 
reported in the Evening Standard. 

ANGELINE RICKETSON. 


SOMERVILLE. — The League held its 
monthly meeting, Jan. 6. It was well at- 
tended, and opened with a song by the 
superintendent of music, followed by 
reports. | elegates to the annual meeting 
of the State Association were chosen as 
follows: Mrs. L. Baldridge, Mrs. E. New- 
comb, Mrs. 8. D. Field. It was voted to 
give a parlor entertainment in aid of the 
League, and a committee of five were ap- 
pvinted to make arrangements. A lesson 
in Parliamentary Law was conducted by 
the president, Mrs. Field, followed by a 
drill putting the lesson in practice in a 
lively and entertaining way. The League 
is growing in membership and in influence 
upon the community. 

L. A. DAVENPORT, Supt. Press Work. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The operatic per- 
formances hold the favor of the public, 
and repay the energy, enterprise and good 
judgment shown. The value of this musi- 
cal undertaking is being recognized in 
musical circles throughout the country. 
A repetition of the brilliant performance 
of ‘*The Gondoliers’” will be a_ re- 
vival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s tune- 
ful operetta the coming week. The 
cast will be: Duke, W. H. Clark; Luiz, 
J. F. Hanshue; Inquisitor, Will H. Kohnle; 
Marco, Richie Ling or Martin Pache; Gui- 
seppe, J. K. Murray; Duchess, Hattie 
Belle Ladd; Casilda, Addie Norwood; Gi- 
anetta, Laura Millard; Tessa, Clara Lane; 
Fiametta, Bertha Lehman. The attraction 
for Monday, January 25, is ‘*The Mikado,” 
with ‘‘Lohengrin’’ on Monday, Feb. 1. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s Club.— Monday, gu 18, 4 
P. M. Mr. George H. Fall will speak on “The 
Development of the Civic Idea.’ Club Tea at 6.30. 
Evening Entertainment, Authors’ Readings by Club 
Members. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





WINTER BOARD IN SHARON,.—18 miles from 
Boston, sheltered from East winds, gure and _invig- 
orating air. House suoumes with the Sharon 
Spring water, furnace and bath. Rooms large and 
ey furnished. One large, very sunny room 
with independent heat. « onvenient to post-office, 
churches, etc. Terms moderate. Address The 
Winship, Sharon, Mass. 
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MURRAY SCHOOL 


— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











Schgol opens Monday, October 5th for 
application, ete. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or evenin 
=) lessons if desired. «& 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








GLOVES 


For All Occasions 
— 


MISS Il. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 

She has a very attractive as- 

sortment of Gloves, and would 

be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 

present than gloves. 


—— 


Carbonettes. 


We are publishing 4 
large line of these popt- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 338 Mas? *: 
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